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Here are ten outstanding tours—planned by experts with more 


than 30 years experience in foreign travel, 


and the foremost 


agency in the field of garden travel; sponsored by leading hor- 
ticultural societies in the United States and Canada; and person- 
ally conedlucted by famous garden authorities who will be available 
at all times to aid you with explanations and horticultural advice. 


THE WORLD OVER! 


Combine your enjoyment of gardening 
with the pleasures of travel. 
famous gardens as well as the famous sights 
of the countries visited. These leisurely yet 
thorough tours—the original, annual, all- 
expense-inclusive tours of gardens overseas 
—grow more popular each year. 


All tours will include special receptions, teas 
and luncheons at private estates, which the 
average visitor does not usually see. You 


EUROPE* ° Spring 


Italy, Swiss-Italian Lakes, Hol- 
land at Tulip Time, Belgium, Paris 
in the spring, French Chateaux 
Country, South England, Chelsea 
Flower Show in London. 42 days. 
Sail April 4, Cristoforo Colombo, 
via sunny Mediterranean. $1679.70, 
all inclusive. 


HAWAII * Spring 


Garden Paradise of the Pacific in 
the spring flower season. Hawaii, 
Mavi, Kauai, Oahu, Waikiki 
Beach, Honolulu. 21/2 weeks. Sail 
from San Francisco, April 24, Lur- 
line, or fly April 29. $1190, plus 
tax. 


HAWAII ° Fall 


Same itinerary as Spring Garden 
Tour, visiting private gardens and 
estates during the colorful fall sea- 
son and lower-filled “Aloha 
Week’’. 22 weeks. Sail October 
5 from Los Angeles, Matsonia, or 
fly October 9. $1216, plus tax. 


*Tours of Europe and Bri- 
tish Isles may be taken in 
sequence, at a saving, as 
they connect with each 
other. 


See the 


BRITISH ISLES* ° Spring 


South England, Chelsea Flower 
Show in London, the Lake Coun- 
try, the Midlands, Wales, South 
and North Ireland, Scotland. 35 
days. Sail May 10, Queen Eliza- 
beth, $1425, all inclusive. 


MEXICO; ° Spring 


Mexico City and environs, tropi- 
cal orchid region of Fortin de las 
Flores, Taxco and “‘old Mexico”, 
San Jose Purua, Acapulco and 
Mexican private estates. 3 weeks. 
Fly fromm New York, April 8. $879, 
all inclusive. 


MEXICO; ° Fall 


Same itinerary as Spring Garden 
Tour, which also includes the 
floating gardens of Xochimilco, the 
haciendas of Cuernavaca, etc. 
weeks. Fly September 9 from New 
York. $879, all inclusive. 


SOUTH AFRICA ° Fall 


A new and exciting tour visiting 
“the Fairest Cape of all’’. Johan- 
nesburg. ‘The Garden Route’. The 
great game preserves. Zanzibar. 
Will sail or fly from New York in 
September. Itinerary in prepara- 
tion. 


will have opportunities to meet and talk 
with leading garden authorities of the coun- 
tries visited—horticulturists, gardeners, bulb 
growers, nurseymen, teachers, etc.! 


For your convenience, experienced tour 
managers will accompany each group. They 
will take care of such matters as transfers, 
baggage, transportation, reservations, etc. 
They will be on hand to assist you with any 
personal travel matters which may arise. 


SCOTLAND * SCANDINAVIA 


A garden-scenic tour starting in 
Lendon. The famed Scottish High- 
lands, Edinburgh, The Fjords of 
Norway, Sweden's Lake Country, 
Danish ‘Fairyland Countryside,” 
Holland. 39 days. Sail May 26, 
Statendam. $1763, all inclusive. 


ORIENT ° Spring 


Hawaiian Islands, Japan at Cher- 
ry Blossom Time, fascinating Hong 
Kong, exotic Thailand (Siam), 
Cambodia, Butchart’s Gardens in 
Victoria. 6 weeks. Fly March 19 
from San Francisco. $2979.80, all 


inclusive. 


ORIENT ° Fall 


Same itinerary as Spring Garden 
Tour, this time visiting Japan at 
Chrysanthemum Time, when gar- 
dens are at their glorious best. 5 
weeks. Fly from Seattle, Septem- 
ber 19. $2993.80. 


TtAn extention into Guate- 
mala can be arranged at 
the end of the Spring or 
Fall Garden Tours of 
Mexico. 


For complete information, write Dept. Hm 


JEAN BERKE 


XS TRAVEL SERVICE, inc. 


518 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, New York 
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SUCCESSFUL (| 


PLANTS START WITH 


) ROOTONE! 


IT’S EASY AS 1-2-3... 
1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 
2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 
Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 
Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


>. Roo>rone 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 


Christmas Greens 
from VERMONT 


We use only natura! Cones, Berries 
and Greens 

Partridgeberry Bowls 

Balsam Wreaths from 8 inches to 36 
inches in diameter 

Centerpieces «Sprays « Maple Products 
Do-It-Yourself Spray Boxes 

Vt. Made Covered Bridge Bird Feeders 

Many Fine and Different Gifts 

Send for free descriptive folder 


PUTNEY NURSERY, nc. 
Box 120H PUTNEY, VERMONT 


The largest selection of choice 
Tree Peonies in the country! In- 
cludes entire Tree Peony stock of 
famous Oberlin Peony Gardens! Write 
for new FREE colorful catalogue! 


LOUIS SMIRNOW 


Dept. H9, 85 Linden Lane, Brookville, L 
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Please mail coupon below 


for complete details about this 


wonderful NEW CART! 


So Many Ways Better 


Wheelbarrow! 





GIFT IDEA! 


The whole family will use 
and enjoy it all year ’round 








This wonderful, new TOWN and COUNTRY 
CART holds TWICE as much as an ordinary 
Wheelbarrow! 
It easily carries loads up to 300 pounds! 
° The weight balances on the axle — you don’t 
Just a few of its countless carry it in your hands. Won’t tip over. SO much 
time E€ work-saving easier to push thanks to TWO BIG 20-inch wheels! 
Rubber tires. Ball bearings. Only 30” wide to go 
through narrow doors and gangways. 

Built by Vermont craftsmen to last a lifetime. 
Leave it outdoors all year long if you wish. Hard 
use won’t hurt it. Tight, welded all-steel construc- 
tion. Loose sand, dirt, etc., won’t spill out the sides. 
Flat bottom keeps pots, pails, bottles, etc., from 
tipping over! 

Please look at just the few sample uses shown 
and think how many, many ways this wonderfully 
handy Cart would save you time and work, and 
increase your enjoyment of your home, garden, 
grounds and hobbies. 

Honestly, when you’ve had this TOWN and 
COUNTRY CART a week you’ll wonder how in 
the world you ever did without it! And the ladies 
Stock or Poultry ! love it just as much as the men! Makes a grand 

tock or Poultry ° gift for anyone with a nice home, camp or sum- 
, mer place. 
4h Satisfaction guaranteed. Use the Cart around 
, your place for three months. If you are not de- 


tis lighted, just send it back! 
it 
i VERMONT-WARE, Box 1811, Hinesburg, Vermont 


Bulky Loads ! Saves Lifting ! Build Things ! Please send FREE illustrated literature, including 
attractive prices and complete details of your Try-It- 
Mail Coupon NOW for 3-Months-At-Our-Risk offer. 


Takes the Toting  » an FREE 
Out of Boating - - CV) iy y 3) ye ¢ illustrated circular, full 
Camping ¥" 7 details of our 


Try-It-3-Months-At- 
r . j 
Summer H Our-Risk Offer 
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Special, to 
















Get Acquainted 


Ss» FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It's fascinating and easy to grow your | 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads — crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
ean raise your own for just 10c! 
SPECIAL—50c-Pkt. postpaid for 10c. Start seeds 
now (we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 

BURPEE SEED CATALOG FREE— Pictures and describes 
all best flowers and vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 310 ° 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa on Riverside, Cail 

















CHOOSE REDFERN’S 


INSULATED 
GREENHOUSE 


Heat savings alone with exclusive Twin- 
Glas repay the few extra dollars it costs! 
Select from many sizes. Famous original 
Redfern Climate-Control greenhouses 
are built right. Shipped in pre-fab sec- 


tions, no puttying re- 
quired. Priced from 
fede | $192.80. Special freight 
_Conel | , i a 
Cnet OO Rea 


~ 





allowance. this 

FREE GREEN- 

HOUSE BOOK before 
a oe you buy any make. 


Write today to Det. H 


Redjern Prefab GREENHOUSES 


Senta Cruz, California 


























SUNSET FEnglish Wholly for Christmas 


So beautiful that 6 famous department stores 
picked it for their Christmas selling. 
A RED-BERRIED SPRAYS LIVE TREES 


Send good cheer for home and family with 
Sunset Mountain Englis 
Holly from Oregon. The 
traditional red and green of 
Yuletide. Popular prices. 
Freshly cut sprays are hor- 
——+ mone-treated to lastlonger. 
Each box contains <p pose and rate 
cream-green variegated. The little trees are _ 
really growing! 12” to 14” high. Ship safely 
anywhere. Use as unique Christmas table or mantel deco- 
ration and house plant, then set out later. Grow wherever 
roses grow. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free information. 


SUNSET MT. HOLLY & FILBERT FARM 


Carl Brandenfels, Proprietor Box 7E, St. Helens, Oregon 








BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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FLIGHT DECK—fascinating Family Gift’ 


Lures wild birds to your window; feed, photograph, 
watch them frolic ONLY INCHES AWAY. Identify 
birds, their songs, calls, markings, etc. Flight Deck 
delights shut-ins, youngsters, all birdwatchers. Clips 
to sill, weatherproof duralon, green, white trim, 
17”x15”, 4 seed wells, water pool, feeding stick. Gift 
packed with card. Only $5.95. Add 60¢ each, ship- 
ping. Money Back Guarantee. Duncraft, Dept. H-11, 
Penacook, N. H. 





LIFETIME GIFTS 

Precision garden tools for those who want 
the world’s finest. Britain's best—by Wil- 
kinson Sword Ltd. Top, FLOWER 
GATHERER cuts and holds flower stems 
in one easy operation. $4.50 ppd. Lower, 
the world-famous KNIFECUT PRUNER 
which is a joy to use and behold. Unsur- 
passed for heaviest and finest pruning. No 
pinching, bruising or faltering just years and 
years of perfect, clean cutting. $10.00 ppd. 
Bring lasting joy to your gardening friends 
by giving Wilkinson Sword tools. Connois- 
seur Garden & Home Company, Dept. H, 
2815 Alaskan Way, Seattle |, Wash. 





GIFT FOR GARDENERS OVER 35 


No more stooping or kneeling to fertilize vegeta- 
bles, roses, perennials. Saves sore joints and aching 
back. Just wheel Ro-Feeder and it spreads 2-inch 
band of any fertilizer or insecticide and mixes it in 
the soil. Helps grow bigger vegetables, fruits, flow- 
ers. Quality built of aluminum. Corrosion-proof 
plastic tube holds 5 pounds fertilizer. Sure to delight 
any serious gardener. $14.95 postpaid. PETER 
SEYMOUR CO., 4446 Gaywood Dr., Hopkins, 
Minnesota. 


THE CLOWN BOX 


A unique gift—really two gifts in one, as the cover 
is a full color excellent reproduction of the famous 
Clown, painted by Veres, framed and ready for hang- 
ing. The contents of the rest of the box consists of 12 
varieties of Cocktail Delight Cheese (no two alike). A 
delicious taste treat and eye feast all for $3.98 ppd. 
Al Miller's Gifts, P. O. Box 4582, Atlanta 2, Georgia. 
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The elusive serenity of the Orient 
is Captured in this exquisitely wrought silver ball vase. 
From the Gorham East Wind collection. 840. 


Hardwood base sold separately, 54 


GORHAM! STERLING 


Vase 3%" high, 330...4%" high, 835...5%" high (shown), 340. 


, FEDERAL TAX INCL © 19 GY THE GORHAM COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, RF. 1. 
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Veronica M. Quist, Spring Valley, New York 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
Harnouid M. LAMBERT 


Dhightew your wildy Sconw 


wl WILE BIRDS 


WHEN THE GROUND freezes, Nature 
no longer supplies the food she has 
been providing for birds. With snow on 
the ground it is more difficult for them 
to find sufficient food. At such times 
they rely on us for help. 

January is the severest month and 
they will appreciate suet, peanut but- 
ter, seeds, and other substitutes for 
their natural food. Suet gives birds the 
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extra nourishment needed to withstand 
the cold. It may be placed in any mesh- 
type bag such as grapefruit, onion, or 
crocheted bags or ones made from large- 
meshed dishcloths. 

It is also possible to hold suet by 
winding strong cord firmly around it; 
then, it may be fastened to a tree, wire 
or post. I have seen a downy woodpeck- 
er cling upside down to a piece of fat 


like this and pick at it for a surprisingly 
long time. While he ate his meal, I en- 
joyed his colorful antics. 

Enameled wire suet holders may be 
suspended or fastened to a tree limb 
where birds can pick at it. A good meth- 
od for serving grease from frying pan or 
broiler, is to put it in an empty grape- 
fruit-half. This should be fastened to a 
tree or some object so it swings. 
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Provide thene with food aud shelterc 





Peanut butter is highly relished. 
This, and other fats, may be pressed 
into the rough bark crevices or holes 
made in wood for birds to pick at. Any 
of these high fat content foods appeal 
to chickadees, nuthatches, tufted tit- 
mice, juncos, downy and hairy wood- 
peckers. They soon learn to come di- 
rectly to the place where it is set out. 
A number of feeders supplying fat, or fat 
and seed mixtures, are on the market, 
and many supply refills. 

When leftover grains, berries, weed 
and grass seeds are scarce birds will be 
grateful for wild bird seed you put out. 
This is generally a mixture of millet, 
sunflower, hemp, and other seeds. 
Packages are sold in many garden 
marts, supermarkets, as well as pet 
shops, seed stores, nurseries and by 
mail order firms. 

You can buy almost any type of feed- 
er for wild bird seed. Some are en- 
closed on three sides and open on one 
to allow birds to enter and eat. Some 
consist mainly of a shelf and a roof 
while others have roofed hoppers with 
perching space. Window sill feeders 
with protective covers permit a ready 
source of supply at all times. Plastic and 
aluminum feeders, designed to hang or 
sit on a metal post, have slanting roofs 
or wide overhangs to keep seed dry. 

Homemade feeders answer the same 
purpose and are frequently less expen- 
sive. All feeding stations and shelves 
should have a roof of some kind to pro- 
tect the seed from rain and snow. A 
piece of molding around the shelf edge 
keeps seed from scattering. 

When feeders are on wires, or metal 
or wooden posts, birds are usually safe 
from prowling cats. If you do not wish 


This free-swinging feeder provides food 
and shelter in a natural setting. 
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to feed the squirrels, suspend the feeder 
on a wire between two trees or posts. 
Keep it far enough away from posts or 
branches so it will be difficult for a 
squirrel to leap from there to the feeder. 
If this is impossible, a feeder with a 
sloping hood that tilts, is effective. 

We have found that a curved or 
cone-shaped piece of aluminum placed 
directly beneath feeders discourages 
raiding squirrels. A feeder made of one 
wooden bowl inverted over a smaller 
one, allows only clinging birds to reach 
the seed, and precludes raiding blue- 
jays or squirrels. 

Feeders that hold wild bird seed at- 
tract several varieties of birds including 
chickadees, titmice, nuthatches, juncos, 
cardinals, purple finches, gold-finches, 
and others, including the spritly song 
sparrows. Evening grosbeaks and other 
birds will come to be fed, depending on 
the area in which you live. Here in 
Rockland County mourning doves also 
come around for seed in the winter, and 
once in a while a chewink (towhee). 


Bread, cracker and cake crumbs are 
welcome, and many birds enjoy break- 
fast foods and table leftovers like rai- 
sins and fruit. Bread attracts bluejays 
and starlings so I do not put it out when 
they are around. The birds that come to 
the feeders, though, enjoy pieces of 
bread as a change in diet. 

The winter scene is brightened with 
flashes of red as cardinals, or redbirds, 
make frequent visits to the spot having 
a constant supply of their favorite sun- 
flower seeds. They will remain year 
round and bring their young to be fed 


and taught how to crack seeds for them- 
selves. Chickadees, nuthatches, titmice, 
finches, grosbeaks, and the little downy 
woodpecker prefer the sunflower seeds, 
too. They will pick these out of mixed 
seed, and the white-breasted nuthatch 
scatters seed in all directions to find the 
sunflower seeds he seeks. 


Regular winter birds become accus- 
tomed to eating at a feeder, and less~ 
common visitors often lose their fear 
and follow suit. The amount of food 
consumed varies with the weather and 
number of birds. Rather than throw 
food out on the snow, place it on a 
board, or where the snow is trampled 
down. 

Birds need water. If you set a dish of 
water where it can be easily replenished, 
you will be doing the birds an immense 
kindness. Plastic dishes are good to use. 
Birds will tolerate a drop or two of 
glycerin in the water, and this prevents 
it from freezing too quickly. Electrically 
controlled birdbaths also prevent water 
from freezing. 

Shrubs which supply food, cover, or 
roosting places are necessary for birds. 
Fruiting trees, shrubs, and vines are 
usually picked clean by the end of fall, 
but they still prove useful as places for 
birds to roost. Rhododendrons, laurels, 
firs, spruces, yews and pines provide 
excellent shelter. 

Watching the various antics of the 
birds at a feeding station in winter can 
be an absorbing pastime. Later they 
will repay you with their delightful 
spring calls and songs. Their varied 
colors, graceful habits, joyful songs and 
often comical ways will provide you 
with a great deal of pleasure. : : 


Suet and seed pressed into orange and 
walnut halves dangle beside apple slices. 
Rocue 





U. S. HORTICULTURE 


goes to the Floriade 


Mary Auice Rocue, Caldwell, New Jersey 


1960 WAS A SPECIAL YEAR for United 
States horticulture. All through the 
spring, summer and fall, on a hill above 
the River Maas in Rotterdam, Holland, 
a little piece of America was visited by 
thousands of interested Dutch people, 
and their guests from all over the world. 
By exhibiting at the Floriade, the 
United States government was partici- 
pating for the first time in an Interna- 
tional Horticultural Exhibition. 

The scene was extensive and effec- 
tive, but nothing was pretentious. The 
Dutch hosts were friendly and informa- 
tive, and as proud of the United States 
exhibits as if they had been their own. 
We remember one in particular, Miss 
Mea van Lanschot, a charming young 
horticulturist, in charge of the Ameri- 
can house and garden. 

It was evening and across the Flori- 
ade’s 100 acres, buildings, sculpture, 
plants, trees and fountains were spot- 
lighted against the quiet darkness. The 
little American house glowed under the 
branches of an enormous elm. As we 
tried to take a photograph, Miss 
Lanschot noticed our lack of a tripod, 
and wheeled out the American bicycle 
used in the exhibit and held it so we 
could rest the camera on its seat. 

“What are the pictures for?” she 
asked. When we mentioned Horticut- 


View of the American Exhibition 


ruRE, she became even more friendly, 
and insisted we come in for a chat. 

“I feel I owe my job here to Hortt- 
CULTURE,” she told us. She had visited 
the United States as a student and loved 
it as she did Horticutture, which 
friends sent to her after she had re- 
turned to Holland. She showed us her 
copies there in the house. 

“When I heard the United States 
was going to participate in the Floriade, 
I wanted to work here, but didn’t know 
what to do. So I wrote HonTICULTURE 
and asked them. They told me to whom 
I should write—and here I am!” 

She showed us proudly about the 
American home. The house was modern 
but modest, with an _ indoor-outdoor 
plant area, a patio, carport and car. A 
high rock garden planted with azaleas 
and rhododendrons and a long flower 
and shrub border shining with magnifi- 
cent white lilies accented the wide lawn. 
We read that the botanic specimens had 
been contributed by Harvard Univer- 
sity, from the Arnold Arboretum. 

Later we visited the rose garden and 
small plastic greenhouse facing a gravel 
garden, then walked up the terraced 
gardens to the long U. S. Exhibition 
Hall. Its paneled walls were of various 
colors, and set at an angle which al- 
lowed light and air to penetrate. 


Hall and terraces at the Floriade. 


Inside, a rooftop garden was set 
against a mural of the New York sky- 
line. Then came a list of our Botanical 
Gardens and Arboretums, color trans- 
parencies of their grounds, copies of 
their publications, and a map of the 
United States which was lighted to 
show their locations when you pressed 
a button. Everyone who came in while 
we were there stopped to examine this. 

We were surprised at the number 
and variety of these fine institutions, 
and wished all the exhibits could be 
shown in the United States when the 
Floriade ended. 

There was a library of garden books. 
There were displays on roadside beauti- 
fication, landscaping in America, lilies, 
introduction of new plants and plant 
research—including the use of atomic 
energy to create new colors in plants 
and increase their size and longevity. 

Sponsors included the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, 
the Garden Club of America and the 
American Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens and Arboretums. We were proud 
to see so many of our horticultural or- 
ganizations sharing in this effort that 
showed an important—but often over- 
looked—facet of the American way of 
life. Our overseas neighbors love plants 
and realize their basic importance in the 
scheme of life. It is good that they know 
many Americans share that same feel- 
ing, about the beauties of Nature. 

On the left, beyond the trunks of the 
great elm trees around which the hall 
was built, was a model garden center. 
A group of young girls were happily 
recognizing the prominently displayed 
Dutch bulbs. The Hall’s host showed us 
other items especially noticed by visi- 
tors: not only motor-powered garden 
equipment, mechanical sprinklers and 
sprinkler hoses, but plant markers, jiffy 
pots, soft-touch gloves, a wire garden 
skirt, and Punch 'n’ Gro (already 
planted with marigolds). 

The sequoia, a unique tree of our 
country, was represented in the hall, 
and its wood was used for the model 
home, the walls of the terraced gardens, 
and the long benches before the green- 
house. But, according to our hostess, a 
section of bristlecone pine (Pinus aris- 
tata) from the Inyo National Park in 
California created the greatest interest. 

It is most gratifying that our country 
could join in this celebration, and we 
hope it is only the beginning of United 
States participation in international hor- 
ticultural activities. And perhaps, some- 
day, we will act as host at an American 
Floriade. : : 
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THE PERFECT GIFT ft MAS 
for people who love an Old Fashioned § v , Le. 
Christmas. You will be remembered if you give your loved ones Je i" , 4 y } 
this long lasting decorative reminder of the Yuletide in Old New iF (f 


England. 

These Hand Made Crystal Bowls are filled with Red Partridge Berries, Rattlesnake Plantain* (woodland orchid), lichens, sphagnum 
and other mosses. So traditionally New England and topped with perky red silk bows, they will be welcome gifts for friends or 
for your own home. These unique touches of woodland green retain their beauty through late spring. 

A charming gift card which tells the natural history of the plants is included with each order. Bowls are priced, as 


illustrated, left to right, Ming Urn $10, Planter $5, Pear $4.a1i sent postpaid. 


*(All Rattlesnake Plantain used, obtained strictly adhering to the best conservation practices.) SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. ‘*Every order 
attractively packaged gift card enclosed. 5%, Discount on all orders received before Dec. 1, 1960. FREE BROCHURE AVAILABLE — Berry 
Bowls, Terrariums, Natural Materials, Wildflowers, Ferns and other distinctive gift items. 


BERRY BOWL and FERN-A-RIUM 
TERRARIUM PACKAGE ee ea ae 


spores through the prothalli to the sporo- 
A useful pe = py ae oe phyte stage in just 6 weeks. Truly one 
making a partridge berry bow! and a of the most mystifying and interesting 


home terrarium. 50 partridge berries with 
stems, 2 rattlesnake plantains, ‘‘Kelley’’ 
Green Moss, swamp moss, club moss, 
lichens, green and red sphagnum moss 
are included. Ample material to fill a 
large terrarium and a berry bow!. Pack- 
aged in a polyethylene bag as they are 
gathered in the forest. Complete cultural 


instructions enclosed. 4 0 
. 3 

— 
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SENT POSTPAID, only 


Something New This Year — Blue Spruce Wreaths, Sprays, and Centerpieces Attractively Packaged. $3 and up. 


ARTHUR B. ALLOROVE, wigan 


~ve NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS ?~ 


ly, 


{\ 
Nj 





growth processes in the entire plant king- 
dom — simplified in this easy to do, 
foolproof kit. An unusual gift for adults, 
but also affords a startling and educa- 
fional project for young people. Complete 
ready-to-grow kit including growing con- 
tainer, sterile planting medium, many 
Ebony Spleenwort fern spores and com- 
plete cultural instructions. 


only $4.98 each or 3 for 


$5.0 


POSTPAID AND 
GUARANTEED 
TO GROW 
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for a culinary treat get acquainted with the 
edible 

wild 
mushrooms 


Marasmius 
oreades 


A sSPEAKING—and_picking—acquain- 
tance with wild mushrooms can add in 
terest to any foray through the fields 
and woods, and zest to the meal after- 
wards—if you know your mushrooms. 
More than 4000 species or kinds of 
wild mushrooms have been described, 
and even an expert who devotes a life- 
time to their study can hardly hope to 
know all of them. But one does not need 
to be an expert to become sufficiently 
familiar with some of the choicest and 
most common kinds to pick and eat 
them with perfect safety. 

However, if you gather wild mush- 
rooms to eat, adhere to two simple rules: 
1. Learn thoroughly the characteristics 
and habits of some of the common, un- 
mistakable, edible kinds, and, 2. Pick 
only those that you definitely know are 
good and wholesome. If you are doubt- 
ful, leave them alone. 

A number of pamphlets and books 
are available that describe and _illus- 
trate many species for the beginner as 
well as for the more advanced mush- 
room hunter. Some of these are listed 
below. Your local library may have 
these or other mushroom books, so 
phone the library and ask. With a 
modicum of study the average person 
can learn to recognize many of the 
more common kinds. 


< Color key 


x 


1—Claudopus nidulans 
2—Polyporus conchifer 
3—Polyporus squamosus 
4—Pleurotus ostreatus 
5—Polyporus albellus 
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6—Amanita rubescens 
7—Laccaria loccata 
8—Marasmius oreades 
9—Boletus badius 


Dr. Ciype M. Curistensen, St. Paul, Minn. 


In many communities, groups or so- 
cieties have been formed for the collec- 
tion and identification of fleshy fungi 
or mushrooms. The members go on 
hunts or field trips together, or meet 
a regular intervals during the mushroom 
season to display, compare, study and 
talk about the mushrooms they have 
found. Some of these mycological soci- 
eties boast their own libraries dealing 
with mushrooms and their identification. 
Most groups have members with long 
experience in, and much enthusiasm 
for the collection, identification, preser- 
vation and cooking of wild mushrooms. 
These experts are willing and eager to 
share their knowledge and their enthu- 
siasm, and their help can be invaluable 


Pleurotus 
ostreatus 


10—Boletus retipes 
11—Coprinus micaceus 
12—Clitocybe aurantiaca 
13—Amanita verna 


to the beginner and very encouraging. 
The individualist (God bless him!) 
may prefer to work alone. As proof that 
even a rank amateur, individualist or 
not, can quickly learn to identify some 
of the best wild mushrooms, a few com- 
mon, easily recognized and choice kinds 
are here described and illustrated. All 
of these occur throughout most of the 
United States and Canada, and all but 
the shaggymane can be preserved by 
either drying or freezing. 
Morel: Morchella deliciosa and other 
species.— Time and place of appearance 
—Midspring, in woods and orchards. 
Description—plants four to six inches 
high, consisting of a cylindrical stem 
1 to one inch in diameter and a coni- 


cal cap the outside of which is cham- 
bered somewhat like a sponge. Cap and 
stem are tan in color, hollow and brittle. 
Edibility-—Super. 

Oyster Fungus: Pleurotus ostreatus. 
Time and place of appearance—On de- 
caying hardwood logs and trees, or on 
the ground above decaying roots—spring 
to fall. Description—caps white, each 
cap two to six inches wide, several caps 
one over the other in a clump, each 
cap tapering to a short, thick stem; gills 
white and extending down the stem. 
Fdibility —Fair to excellent. 

Fairy Ring: Marasmius oreades. Time 
and place of appearance—-Spring to 
late fall, in lawns, golf course fairways, 
parkways, wherever there is perma- 
nent grass sod. Description—plants up 
to four inches high; cap one to two 
inches wide, off-white to tan, nearly 
flat or with a pronounced hump in the 
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middle. Gills white, rather distant from 
one another. Stem central, about %- 
inch in diameter. Both stem and cap 
are somewhat tough in texture. The 
plants come up in fairly dense clumps 
in circles or rings or partial rings that 
may be up to ten feet in diameter. Usu- 
ally successive crops appear after each 
rain and in the same place year after 
year. These mushrooms are said to be 
of reviving habit, which simply means 
that once they have been formed they 
endure for some time, drying up in dry 
weather and expanding or reviving 
again during moist weather. Most old 
mushroom specimens are likely to be 


wormy, and so are not attractive for 
food. Edibility—Excellent. 
Sulfur Shelf: Polyporus  sulfureus. 


Time and place of appearance—Mid- 
summer to late fall, on decaying logs, 
stumps, and trees. Description—fruit 
bodies shelf-like, usually many shelves 
overlapping, the upper side of fresh 
young specimens banded orange and 
yellow, the under surface consisting of 
fine pores or tubes, pale yellow to 
chrome yellow. Flesh is firm and white, 


or pale yellow. Edibility—Excellent. 


Cut in strips and fried in deep fat, they 
are superb. 


Coprinus 
Comatus 





Shaggymane: Coprinus comatus. Time 
and place of appearance—Late spring 
to fall, along parkways and roadsides, 
occasionally in gardens, especially where 
manure has been 
Description— 


leafmold horse 
worked into the 
plants four to eight inches high, stem 
cylindrical, white “% Y2-inch in 
diameter; cap cylindrical, one to two 
inches in diameter, covered with shaggy 
close 


or 
soil. 


to 


fibers or scales; gills wide, very 
together, first white, then pale pink, 
finally dissolving from the base of the 
cap upward and dripping away in a 
black liquid. Edibility—Excellent, pro- 
viding it is gathered while young and 
firm, before the cap liquefies. 

Practically all mushrooms, wild and 
cultivated, are subject to invasion by the 
larvae of various fungus flies. When 
you gather wild mushrooms for eating, 
cut off each stem above the ground, to 
avoid getting soil with them. Also split 
each specimen down through the cap 
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and stem, examine the interior for lar- 
val tunnels, and discard those that are 
infested. 

The following literature on mush- 
rooms is available: 
Mushroom Collecting for Beginners, by 
J. Walton Groves. A bulletin which de- 
scribes and illustrates about a dozen 
kinds of edible and some kinds of poi- 
sonous mushrooms. Available without 
cost from the Division of Botany, De- 
part. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 
Mushrooms and Toadstools, by H. T. 
Gussow and W. S. Odell. Describes 160 
kinds, with good illustrations of most. 
Available from same address as above. 


Morchella 
( Morel) 





Common Edible Mushrooms, by Clyde 
M. Christensen. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapo- 
lis 14, Minnesota. Reprint edition by 
Charles T. Branford Company. De- 
scribes and illustrates about 50 species. 
Illustrated Keys to the Common Fleshy 
Fungi, by the same author. Keys and 
descriptions of 350 kinds of fleshy fun- 
gi, with some line drawings. Published 


> 
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New Under The Sun 


Barsara S, LOwWNES 


Providence, R. I. 


THERE IS NOTHING more exciting for 
a horticulturist than finding an unusual 
variety of a familiar plant. 

Plumbago capensis, with its clusters 
of sky-blue phlox-like flowers, clamber- 
ing over trellis, wall or neighboring 
shrub, is a well-remembered sight in 
warm climates. Pictures taken when in 
bloom never fail to evoke gasps of pleas- 
ure when shown. It was one of the 
woody vines I looked forward to photo- 
graphing again when I joined the Mexi- 
can Garden Tour for a second go-round. 
Although I thought I had seen most 
everything before, I was due for several 
surprises. 

Plumbago is one of my greenhouse 








by the Burgess Publishing Company, 
426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
The Mushroom Hunter's Field Guide, | 
by A. H. Smith. University of Michigan | 


Polyporus 
sulfureus 





Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Describes 
and illustrates over 100 species. 
Mushroom in Their Natural Habitats, | 
by the same author. Published by Saw- | 
yer, Inc., Portland, Oregon. Descriptive | 
text, plus reels of colored transparen- | 
cies and a stereoscopic viewer for the | 
' 


reels, of 231 species. 


standbys, although I have to keep it cut 
back for lack of space. It may be started 
from cuttings of young off-shoots, (Cor 
seeds) producing blossoms when quite 
small. Sun-loving, it rests during winter 
to sprout with enthusiasm in April. Its 
sticky terminal buds, with their minute 
bristles, readily identify it. A native of 
South Africa, it is poisonous to eat. A 
wild variety, P. zeylanica, with smaller 
white flowers, is a native of the tropical 
Eastern Hemisphere and has medicinal 
properties. Its sap has been used to 
blacken tattoo marks. 

Why the white variety P. capensis 
alba isn’t used more in greenhouses I 
can’t imagine unless because it is less 
colorful. It was clinging sturdily to the 
stucco wall of Senora Pedro Chapa’s 
lovely villa in Cuernavaca, a welcome 
relief from the ubiquitous Solanum jas- 
minoides. Its alternating rosettes of 
green leaves with twice-sized outer leaf, 
and five-petaled white tubular flowers, 
is as fully photogenic as its blue cousin, 


but is seldom seen. 
see page 589 
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CRYPTANTHUS 
Carefree modern houseplants 


BERNICE BriLMAYER, 


AMONG THE MOST charming of the 
pineapple’s colorful cousins are the 
impish Cryptanthus—otherwise known 
as earth stars for their starry white 
flowers which peep up from _ low- 
mounded_ rosettes of  prickly-edged 
leaves. They possess all the virtues of 
the perfect modern house plant, and 
are not costly or difficult culturally. 
Plant-lovers or not, we're all hungry 
for color these days. The slim, graceful 
Cryptanthus foliage provides incredible 
color combinations of cream-white on 
emerald with magenta tints; mahogany 
stripes against warm, rosy salmon; sil- 
ver streaks or splotches on green or 
bronze-green; and even copper with 
contrasting purple. We like symmetri- 
cal design, and the Cryptanthus have it 
Seldom does a plant get leggy or lop- 
sided. When looking for decorative 
plants which are carefree and long- 
lasting, Cryptanthus are hard to beat. 


W. Redding, Conn. 


These are permanent dwarfs that 
seldom outgrow more than one pot, or 
top six inches in that many years—in 
perfect proportion for window sills or 
narrow shelves. They like warmth, but 
do not demand high humidity, an apt 
description of the air in our well heated 
homes. Requiring little water or fertil- 
izer, they have been left to their own de- 
vices for two weeks and more with no 
visible ill effects. They like sun, but not 
the hottest; and will keep compact (al- 
though not so brightly colored) in semi- 
shade. Outside of a greenhouse, semi- 
shade is what most sun-loving indoor 
plants get. 

In their native Brazil, Cryptanthus 
grow in moss and on trees. You can 
grow them in an orchid mix or in 
sphagnum moss, with or without adding 
sharp sand. But if you happen to be 
fresh out of moss or orchid mix, simply 
pot them in sandy soil (add some hu- 


mus if possible) and you'll find they're 
equally happy. Be sparing with fertil- 
izer and water; don’t repot until you 
can see the roots coming out the bottom 
of the pot. 

Propagation by division is most often 
recommended. Instead, when the origi- 
nal rosette splits in two, I cut off one, 
and it usually divides again. The nearly 
stemless cutting roots slowly but surely 
in a pot of moss or soil beside its parent 
on the window sill. Perhaps this is divi- 
sion, Cryptanthus-style. 

see page 584 





TROPICAL FIGS « te Yorth 


Gene Utz, Center Moriches, N. Y. 


MayBE THE ROMANS were right— 
the fig tree was a gift from the God 
of Wine. 

A fig tree, six to eight feet tall, and 
as wide, with cool Jeaves to screen the 
view yet open enough to admit the 
breeze is a delight to behold. 

The edible fruited fig ( Ficus carica) 
is quite decorative. At two years it is a 
conversation piece, at three, a focal 
point in any landscaping plan that in- 
cludes a terrace or patio. 

The secret of eliminating unsightly 
winterizing protection of the fig is tub 
culture. Simply winter it over in the 
cellar or basement of your house, or in 
the corner of an attached garage. If you 
use an unattached, unheated garage or 
shed, place a burlap bag over it. 

Figs have wintered successfully this 
way in the New York City area when 
temperatures dropped to a shivery 15° 
below zero. 

Start the fig tree in a sunny garden 
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location. It can be grown from seed 
(which will not breed true) or from 
cuttings taken in fall or spring. An 
eight to ten inch cutting is best and 
easiest to start in the spring. 

Find a friend with a fig tree, white 
or black it really doesn’t matter, or or- 
der one or more from your favorite 
catalog. Adriatic and Beall varieties are 
good. Brown Turkey and Brunswick 
(Magnolia) are fine for the East coast 
and Celeste for the southeast section. 

Take your cuttings, when new 
growth is just showing, from any shoot 
that is less than three years old. Use 
thinner shoots, and avoid the thick, 
pithy ones. 

Make a clean cut at the top, just 
above a node, and at the bottom just 
below a node. Mark it with a grease 
pencil or crayon so you know the top 
from the bottom. Remove all side buds 
from the bottom half, as this prevents 
sucker shoots from developing. 


Make several cuttings (you can al- 
ways lose one through no fault of your 
own) and plant them three to four 
inches apart leaving only one inch of 
their tops above ground. A mulch of ma- 
nure or compost, and removal of all 
suckers, is all the attention they require 
as they are remarkably free of insect 
pests and diseases. 

When autumn comes, transplant 
each tree (they will be tree-like by 
then) into large pots or tubs. 

Provide good drainage at the bottom 
(several inches of coarse gravel is fine) 

see page 584 
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Holiday Decorations.... 


[oO MANY ADULTS one of the most cher 
ished memories of childhood is that of 
preparing for holidays. Most of us still 
look at holidays through the eyes of a 
child and it is this quality which, in 
spite of overcrowded schedules, makes 
it possible for us to pause long enough 
to enjoy decorating our homes for the 
two principal winter celebrations. 


4—Gilded pomegranates, artichokes and magnolia leaves 
B—Miniature tree of oranges, ivy, and spruce cones 
C—Cluster of cherry laurel, acorns, spruce and pine cones 
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Decorating for Thanksgiving is in no 
way comparable to our Christmas effort, 
but a clutch of Indian corn, which sym- 
bolizes health and wealth, attached to 
the front door suggests the essence of 
hospitality. 

\ large dry arrangement using milk- 
weed pods with seeds attached, fern, 
wheat, grasses or sumac will provide a 


Tuva Lee, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


decorative piece that will last through 
the winter. 

A china or wicker horn of plenty 
overflowing with fruits and vegetables 
and dotted with sprigs of boxwood or 
hemlock makes an ideal centerpiece for 
the Thanksgiving table. Eggplant and 
white mushrooms add much to such ar- 
rangements. 





D—Table setting and room wreathed in the spirit of Christmas 
E—A bright hallway scene trimmed in garlands of spruce 
F—Nature and man join in this fitting holiday tribute 
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A silver bow] filled with sprays of red 
berries or bittersweet arranged in a cop- 
per container are holiday trademarks. 

Many charming uses can be found for 
branches of autumn leaves, gathered at 
the height of their perfection and 
stored in a cool place for later use. Some 
people go over them with an acrylic 
spray that makes them shine and last 
longer. Decorative gourds arranged in 
bowls, spotted in with fruit arrange- 
ments or hung in strings by a mantle 
are also attractive additions. 


you want. Screen, chicken wire, or wil- | 


low whips may also be used. 

Make something special for the front 
door such as a fruit piece worked over 
a coat hanger and chicken wire frame. 
Or make a circle of greens instead of 
the usual wreath by covering a round of 
heavy wire with greens and ornamenta- 
tion. Leave the hook from wire coat 
hangers for easy hanging. Small bunch- 
es of fruits or flowers backed by fingers 
of hemlock and placed in each panel of 
a door are different and effective. Frame 


0. amily air with 
ont a ideas 


Most of the Christmas magic is in 
the way decorations seem to transform 
familiar surroundings into another 
world. This is no mere accident but the 
result of careful planning. Some useful 
materials to have on hand are: soft 
twine, strong black thread, scotch tape, 
paste wax, adhesive and glitter from 
the five-and-ten-cent store, florist’s wire 
in different weights and lengths, and 
wire coat hangers. 

Fresh fruit offers a wide variety in 
shape and scale which can be used ef- 
fectively in any room. With the excep- 
tion of grapes, fruit will last through 
the holidays if you select slightly un- 
der-ripe specimens, and do not refrig- 
erate. Grapes will have to be changed 
after the first week unless you use arti- 
ficial ones. Include seckel pears, green 
pears, green, yellow and red apples, 
lady apples, lemons, oranges, tangerines, 
kumquats, limes, cranberries, pineap- 
ples and bananas in your plans. 

To hang fruit, wire it with wrapped 
florist’s wire. Fruit will last longer if 
polished with paste wax or given a coat 
of shellac. For a stylized effect glitter 
may be added, covering the entire piece 
of fruit or only accenting small areas. 

Use nuts as they are, or sprayed with 
gold or silver paint. Drill a small hole 
in each and wire it for attaching. Wire 
cones the same way, or through their 
lower segments. 

Greens can be made ‘to last for 
months by soaking their stems in one 
pint glycerine and one quart water for 
two weeks. Spray greens with a fine 
mist as often as possible to keep them 
fresh looking. 

Wreath foundations are easily made 
from wire coat hangers bent to the shape 
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a door completely in boxwood, laurel or 
holly, and garnish with clusters of fruit. 

Garlands of laurel, white pine or oth- 
er greens add life to a stair rail. Use 
these in swags caught at intervals with 
bunches of cones, flowers or Christmas 
tree balls. 

Inside, scale the decorations to the 
size of your room. Large, heavy pieces 
give an overpowering feeling to a small 
room. Equally unsuccessful is the use 
of too sparce a sprinkling in a large and 


sunny room, so take time to plan care- | 
fully before you get out the stepladder. | 


The most charming decorations for 
mantles are swags of greens accented by 


berries, cones, smal] fruit or tree orna- | 
ments. Fingers of spruce, pine or hem- | 
lock spotted with berries and placed on | 
a mantle shelf to appear growing against | 
a feeling hard to | 


the wall create 
achieve any other way. 


No undertaking is more cherished | 


than that of decorating the tree. Living 


ones bring lasting joy, but cut trees are | 
just as much fun to trim and can glitter | 


as brightly. They can double for living 
trees by placing their stands in tubs or 
cartons covered with felt, brightly col- 
ored papers or foil. Fill the box nearly 
to the top with tightly crushed paper 
and cover with a layer of peatmoss. 

Try trimming a tree using balls all 
one color—lemon yellow, turquoise or 
Siamese pink are most effective. Start 
with small ornaments on top and finish 
with large ones at the bottom. Use the 
new twinkle lights or white bulbs 
backed by foil reflectors. Be lavish with 
both balls and lights. 

Homemade decorations such as foil 
stars, yarn tassels, little mobiles, pop- 

see page 585 











cakestand, 
wine cooler 


or footed vase 


a 
A symetrical branch fromthis 
tree makes a perfect miniahure; 
Trim with strings of small 
gold beads and smail 


chickenwire 


birthday candies. 
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EXPERT 
TIPS 
ON 


WINTERING PARDEN TOOLS 


KK IK 2K 2K 2K 2K 2S IK IK OK 2K 2S 2S IK OK 28 OK FS IK OS PIS IK OS OK 2S FS 


Muvprep F. Busu 


Warwick, Rhode Island 


Toots owneED by professional garden- 
ers always receive special care before 
they are stored away for the winter. 
This is not just for the sake of the tools 
themselves, but for the garden as a 
whole. Lawns will be smoother, pruning 
cuts straighter and tempers sweeter if 
tools are kept in good condition. So let’s 
take some tips from the experts. 

First of all, it is important that tools 
be stored in a place protected from ex- 
cessive dampness, as well as from rain 
and snow. A few days of mild moist 
weather in midwinter will rust any ex- 
posed metal surface as surely as if it 
were left in the open. 

Before tools are stored they should 
be cleaned with a wire brush. A piece 
of wood two or three inches wide and 
whittled to a fine edge at one end will 
also prove satisfactory. Rust should be 
removed with an emery cloth and they 
ihen should be coated with oil or 
grease. Without a protective film of oil 
tools will rust and be in poor condi 
spring. Be it spade or trowel, 
a shining surface will fairly bite into 
the earth, but soil clings to a dirty, 
rusty tool and impairs its usefulness. 


tion by 


The most satisfactory storage meth 
od is to drive spikes or nails into the 
walls of the garage, cellar or shed, on 
which tools can be hung. Rakes and 
similar equipment need two spikes 
about two inches apart. With handles 
hung between the spikes, tools will re- 
main clean and rustproof. 

It is a good practice to sharpen dull 
tools before putting them away. Edg- 
ing irons, spades and hoes can be 
sharpened with a file. An axe, however, 
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will be ruined by this treatment for a 
file will spoil its face and remove the 
temper. Axe, scythe and sickle need a 
grindstone, and if no grindstone is avail- 
able an oil stone having a coarse and 
smooth surface will do. 

Each implement should be taken 
apart and gone over piece by piece to 
remove all traces of residue. Then, oil 
and reassemble all metal parts. 

Occasionally shovels and forks are 
used for jobs that actually call for a 
crowbar, and split handles result. There 
is little that can be done with broken 
tools, although a dibble might be made 
from a spade or fork handle. Broken 
tools are as well discarded. Wooden 
lawn rakes, however, can be repaired 
if both handle and crossbar are whole. 
New teeth are sold at hardware stores 
and are easily hammered in place. 

Small tools are easily mislaid while 
working in the garden, and much time 
is lost searching for them. Dab a coat 
of red paint on the shaft as that color 
will bring any wayward tool quickly 
into sight. 

















Large implements, lawn and power 
mowers for example, should be put in 
order first. The hand lawn mower re- 
quires special care. It can be taken 
apart by first removing the side wheels 
—which will show the gears to be full 
of a mixture of grass and grease. This 
should be cleaned out and the parts 
washed with gasoline. Apply a little 
grease to the gears when they are re- 
placed. Mower blades should not be 
sharpened with a file, for the blade 
surface will be made uneven. They 
should be sharpened on a lathe. Ma- 
chines in fairly constant use require 
sharpening at least once a year and 
should be done in the local lawn mower 
shop. A fresh coat of paint on the 
blades is a finishing touch that pre- 
vents rusting. 

Power mowers are more complicated 
and require more than just a surface 
cleaning and painting. Gasoline must 
be drained and the motor checked be- 
fore storing. The motor requires an 
overhauling occasionally, just as an au- 
tomobile does, and, as a rule, that in- 
cludes the removal of carbon, inserting 
a new spark plug and a general tune- 
up at the shop. 

The garden hose can be troublesome 
if neglected over the winter. All water 
should be drained out, otherwise, it 
might freeze and burst the hose. If a 
reel is not available, hang the hose 
loosely over the overhead supports in 
the garage or cellar. A garden hose hoist 
simplifies the task of draining, and la- 
ter keeps the hose out of the way since 
it can be attached overhead in any 
convenient place. 

Sprinklers should either be stored 
where they will not freeze or have the 
plugs removed and all water blown out 
of them. 
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Garden stakes that support tall 
plants and labels, should not be for- 
gotten. Many of the stakes are probably 
still standing in the flower borders. 
Gather them up, wipe free of soil, and 
tie in bundles according to length, for 
use next year. Some may need paint. 


A good job for winter months is 
making permanent labels to use next 
season. Wooden labels last only a year 
and are not suitable for permanent 
marking. Copper, labels that tie with 
copper wire are most satisfactory. The 
plant name is impressed into the soft 
metal of the label with a style, and lasts 
for years. 


Coldframes may need new panes of 
glass, or hinges. Even minor repair 
work, such as puttying loose glass, is 
worth doing now. If extra coverings are 
used to cover frames during cold weath- 
er, bring them to a place where they 
can be quickly reached when needed. 

Birdbaths, sundials and other garden 
ornaments do not come under the head- 
ing of tools, but they can be damaged 
by frost. They will last longer if stored 
under cover for the winter. 
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FLUORESCENT 


Va SPA CE-SA VER STANDS 


— —— 2 TRAY —— 

















$21.95 $10.95 

Now centralize your indoor gardening anywhere. Available with 

our fluorescent lights. Beautiful light green plastic trays are instantly 

removable for easy —- wo Regen ong Never before such 
and qua 


y of these low Prices. 

Spa holds 288—2'2" pots. 4 tray 
(55" x 24” x 14”) holds 144 pots. 2 tray (30” x 24” x 14”) holds 
72 pots. Never rust or leak. Gray enameled steel stand. 1 double 
light hangs over each level of trays. Order 1 to 4 lights $12.95 each. 


i 











8 TRAY 


AUTOMATIC TIMER FOR ALL 
FLUORESCENT STANDS $9.95 
+ 4 MOIST-RITE FLUORESCENT KiIT—Keeps seedlings and plants sunned and watered automatically. Plastic tray 
(24” x 12” x 3”) fed by wicks from 2 pint reservoir $4.50. Adj ble height fi # stand—single tube 
$11.95. Double tube $13.95. 
te CRYSTALITE INDOOR GREENHOUS C idity and fivorescent ‘'Sunshine.’’ Brings seedlings and 
plants to bloom without fail. Crystal-clear vinyl top on polished aluminum frame. Wick-fed, automatic watering, 
Beautiful ctical. (24” x 24” x 18° wide.) Editorial Endorsements—Jan. '60, Good Housek 
zine, Feb. Changing Times, March '60, Nat"! Editorial Ass'n. G h pictured— $14.95, Flu. Light— 
$8.95, Timer for Light— $9.95. ALL ITEMS POSTPAID; add 10% west of Denver. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Order safely ‘till Dec. 18. FREE LITERATURE 
GROWERS SUPPLY CO., Dept. 1132, Ann Arbor 3, Michigan 
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| Decorate with the finest €nglish Wolly 


The finest holly from the evergreen meadows of Oregon. 
Perfect Christmas gift for friends and family. Enhance your 
holiday season with beautiful holly sprays and wreaths. Freshly 
packed and treated for lasting holiday cheer. Gift card en- 
closed or will include your own card. Selected berried holly 
sprays—#1 box, 16” x 16” x 6” $3.95; #2 box 16” x 16” 
x 10” $5.85; #3 box 16” heavily berried holly wreath 
$4.95; #4 box 16” wreath and sprays comb. #2 & #3 $9.95. 
Check or money order. ORDER TODAY! Shipped prepaid to 
arrive for Christmas by... Tara 


+ 1250-H S.W. South Shore Bivd., Oswego, Oregon 











25 Each 


Now you can have an 
up-to-date collection of 
Tall Bearded Iris at bargain prices. Recent introductions 
that regularly sell from 60¢ to $1.50 each. Gorgeous 
colors including RED, PINK, COPPER, BROWN, YEL- 
LOW, BLUE and UNUSUAL BLENDED shodes. Limited 
number available for immediate delivery. 
Top Quality Oregon Plants 
20 NAMED VARIETIES 
ALL DIFFERENT, $5.00 
or if you cannot accommodate this quantity 
10 NAMED VARIETIES 
ALL DIFFERENT (30c Ea.), $3.00 


All Plants Labeled and Postpaid 
Immediate Shipment Minimum Order $3.00 


VDdlée are fearidas 


BOX 38-H-11 BORING, OREGON 


HERE IT IS! 


Your chance to get the New “SUN-GLORY” 
prefabricated complete-to-ground greenhouse! 
Newest style! Lifetime REDWOOD! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has 
built-in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built green- 
houses start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for 
Color Catalog showing sizes and styles. 


STURDI-BUILT MFG. CO. 
Dept. H, 11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road 
PORTLAND 19, OREGON 
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Gremlins sometime invade the edi- 
torial office and produce strange copy 
that has little relationship to truth. 
Such was the case when we wrote 
about peonies in recent “Now Is The 
Time columns.” First, we listed sev- 
eral varieties of peonies as new when 
actually they are among the older ones 
wen though still highly regarded. 
More recently, in the September issue, 
we inadvertently recommended lifting 
and dividing peonies every three or 
four years. How that recommendation 
got into the copy is still a mystery. As 
an old peony grower we are aware that 
the finest blooms appear on plants that 
have grown in the same location for 
more than ten years, so kindly ignore 
our instructions in “Now Is The 
Time” for September and leave your 
peony plants alone, especially if they 
are healthy and florescent. 











IS THE MONTH of the hunter's 
The air has a chill, the colorful 
leaves are idly returning to the soil 
while the garden has given its best for 
the year. Returning the garden remains 
to the compost pile is one of the first 
chores of the month. Leaves, too, 
should find their winter home in the 
same compost pile to disintegrate into 
their useful components. 


[His 
moon. 


Mulching Benefits Berry Bushes 


If possible locate some rotted manure 
to be used as a mulch applied to the 
crowns of rhubarb plants. A_ well 
mulched hill of McDonald will repay 
you with thick, tender stalks through- 
out the spring. Mulch under the leaves 
of strawberries with marsh hay or 
sawdust. Blackberries, raspberries, 
blueberries and currants will all bene- 
fit from a mulch applied after the 
ground freezes. Use compost, sawdust, 
ground corncobs or peanut shells for 
best results. Even though the soil may 
not freeze until December, it is wise 
to assemble the mulching material now 
so it may be used at the proper time. 
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Winterize Perennials Now 

Late this month the perennial bor- 
der should be winterized. The impor- 
tance of applying some light protec- 
tion is to reduce damage caused by al- 
ternate freezing and thawing of the 
soil. Light evergreen boughs laid on 
the bed are excellent for this purpose. 
Around the crown of delphiniums add 
sand or coal ashes. For globe thistle, 
phlox and peonies, a mulch of their 
own leaves may be used if they are free 
from diseases. 


Sow Hardy Annual Seed 


Except in the far north where snow 
may have accumulated, the seeds of 
hardy annuals may still be sown. Lark- 
spur, nicotiana, annual poppy, annual 
gaillardia, bachelor’s button and snap- 
dragon seed will survive the hardest 
winter weather and be ready to grow 
with the first warm days of spring. 


Give Evergreens Winter Protection 

Evergreens, especially Irish yews, 
junipers and other upright growing 
plants should be protected from dam- 
age by ice and snow. Winding cord 
spirally from bottom to top will prevent 
breakage. Some persons find chicken 
wire, two feet wide and wound around 
the plant, is less conspicuous and equal- 
ly effective. In any case tie them before 
the snow arrives. 





Check House Plants For Insects 


This is a difficult month for house 
plants. They have only recently been 
returned from the garden and are now 
adjusting themselves to less ideal con- 
ditions. If insects or diseases have in- 
advertently been on the plants, they 
will become more active during the ad- 
justment period. Examine your house 
plants carefully twice a week for the 
next month, and syringe the leaves 
regularly to remove dust, dirt and pests 


as well as to maintain high humidity. 
Should you find mealy bugs, aphids or 
scale insects, apply malathion follow- 
in the directions on the container. 
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1. AN EASY GUIDE TO HOUSE- 
PRADSTS . 0. cccccccccccsQeneOS 


by Arno and Irene Nehrling— Complete and detailed 
instructions on the important needs of indoor plants, 
giving seasonal as well as general care. 


2. CHURCH FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENTS: THEIR PURPOSE AND 
MEANING.............$2.50 


by Isabel King—A simple and dignified guide to 
decorating altars or worship tastefully. 


3. CORSAGE CRAFT......$4.95 


by Glad Reusch and Mary Nobel—The second 
edition of a book first published in 1951, this book 
efficiently instructs the reader in the corsage maker's 
ort. Illustrated designs and photographs supplement 
the text. 


4. EXOTICA 2..........$25.00 


by Alfred B. Graf—Revised and expanded, this 
pictorial encyclopedia of indoor plants contains 
several thousand black and white and some color 
photographs of house plants, or plants grown under 
glass. Most are exotics. 


5. A BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
(Second Series).......$8.50 


by Elsa Felsko—Accurate and artistic, these wild 
flower paintings serve to more closely familiarize 
the gardener with those plants descended from 
Europe's wild flowers. 


6. THE BOOK OF LANDSCAPE 
DESIGN 


by Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore—The av- 
thors discuss basic landscape design principles in 
such a manner that the reader receives a fuller, 
practical knowledge on how to do it. 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPT. NV. 


Please send books circled to me. 


attached to this order blank. 


fpo-- ccc --- 


November 1960 


300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send books circled direct to my friends whose addresses are at- 


x 
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7. THE HOME BOOK OF FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS ......$3.50 


by Estelle G. Easterby—Stresses the use of home 
garden material and clearly explains the elements 
and principles of design. 


8. THE ROMANCE OF DAFFODILS 

$2.00 

by William C. Brumbach—Daffodils—the feverish 

hybridizing and inherent charm are all pleasingly 

presented. Readers are introduced to daffodil-laden 

fields in the Near East, British Isles, Europe and our 
own American southland. 


9. GARDEN PLANTS IN COLOR 

$42.50 

Edited by Henry T. Skinner—Evergreens, flowering 

shrubs, trees, ground covers and vines are all 

covered in this valuable, informative text illustrated 
with 438 color photographs. 


10. THE GARDNER’S WORLD 

$8.95 
Edited by Joseph Wood Krutch—The feeling for na- 
ture experienced by the world’s greatest writers is 
expressed in 128 selections by 103 authors in this 
vclume. 


11. CAMELLIAS FOR EVERYONE 
$3.95 


by Claude Chidamian—The history, culture and 
techniques of Camellia growing are thoroyghly and 
interestingly presented in this encompassing work. 


12. THE COOL GREENHOUSE 
$1.50 


by G. W. Robinson—Detailed instructions and in- 
formation for the gardener interested in growing 
plants under glass 


Order Books 


Check or 


13. GARDEN IRISES $7.50 
Edited by L. F. Randolph—The complete story con- 
cerning irises, richly illustrated in color and black 
and white. Contributors include leading fanciers and 
specialists. 


14. 1001 AFRICAN VIOLET QUES- 
TIONS ANSWERED BY EXPERTS 
$4.95 


Edited by Helen Van Pelt Wilson—Herein are con- 
tained the solutions to many problems that perplex 
the African violet grower and fancier. 


15. PEONIES, OUTDOORS AND IN 

$5.95 
by Arno and Irene Nehrling—Easy to read, and 
carefully illustrated, here at last is a book that 
does justice to the Peony—Queen of Flowers. This 
is the only book published on the subject in more than 
25 years. 


16. PERENNIALS FOR TROUBLE- 

FREE GARDENING $2.95 
by Alan Bloom—The author has compiled a com- 
prehensive list of hardy perennials, alphabetically 
arranged, designed to assist those seeking trouble- 
free plants for specific soils and situations. 


17. BUDGET LANDSCAPING 

‘ $3.95 
by Carlton B. Lees—Purposely geared to aid the 
small home owner economically develop his prop- 
erty, the text presents landscape design techniques 
in a tasteful and practical manner. 


18. PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 6TH 
EDITION.............$15.00 


Edited by H. Gleason Mattoon—Lists sources for 
purchase of seeds of plants, with nearly 35,000 
varieties listed. Many foreign sources included, 
Consecutive supplements included in purchase price. 
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by Number 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


| money order enclosed. 
Books sent postage free. 





THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT .... 


HORTICULTURE 


eA merica’s ~—Authentic Garden Magazine 


LET SANTA SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS” AND YOUR FRIENDS WILL ENJOY IT EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR 





$4 OO PERSONALIZED GIFT CARD 


A special personalized gift card, which we will sign for you 
as you direct, will be sent to each of your Gift Subscriptions. 
12 COLORFUL ISSUES Just fill out and mail the convenient Order Blanks on the oppo- 
site page, and your Gift Subscriptions to HORTICULTURE will 
be on their way. 





75 DAZZLING COLOR PLATES 








HERE’S WHAT YOU GIVE YOUR FRIENDS 


ENCYCLOPEDIC GARDEN 
You give 12 months of enjoyable reading about the hobby 


INFORMATION closest to their hearts—gardening. Authentic articles (over 500 
pages) on all phases of gardening, hundreds of photographs, 
scores in FULL NATURAL COLOR! 


SECOND SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 HORTICULTURE is a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness 
and friendship; a gift that lasts long after ordinary ones are 
worn out or forgotten. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 
Shop from your easy chair. Avoid the crowded shopping con- 
ditions and parking problems. Put HORTICULTURE at the top 


of your gift-shopping list—for friends and relatives. 


There is no better, no more inexpensive, no more intelligent 
way to wish your friends ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ than with a gift 
subscription to HORTICULTURE ... The ‘'Green Thumb- 
ers’’’ Companion ... America’s Authentic Garden Maga- 


zine. 


Order Your 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions Today! 


Fill in the order blank on opposite page and mail today. Please print com- 
plete names and addresses. Use separate sheet if you need additional 
space. You may renew or enter your own subscription at these money 


saving rates if you wish. 
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ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


HORTICULTURE 


America's Authentic Garden Magazine 


This great gardener’s magazine, so full of 
color, so full of good gardening sense, will 


give your friends 365 days of delightful 





enjoyment. 


THE PERFECT PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR— 


e YOUR FAMILY 





e YOUR FRIENDS 
e YOUR ASSOCIATES 
e YOUR DOCTOR 


e@ YOUR HOST 





e@ ANNIVERSARIES 


ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


TAB NDR DS NC RR ES ERS IEE I NS OR HN 


® BIRTHDAYS Send to 


Address...... PTOeTITITiTiTy COC Coe rceccrorcorecesceneeseeeeese 
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Many of your friends and relatives on your gift-shopping list are 
interested in gardening because itis one of America's greatest pastime ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
hobbies. To such friends and relatives what better gift could you pos- 
sibly give than a subscription to HORTICULTURE? Send to 
And how inexpensive! Your first one-year subscription costs $4.00, 
your second one-yecr subscription costs $3.00 and each additional 
one-year subscription costs you only $2.00. Imagine, all of your gift 
subscriptions after the second gift for only half price! We'll send your 


friends an attractive gift card announcing your gift of HORTICULTURE 








as coming from you 


FIRST GIFT SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 
SECOND SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS $2.00 
_| RENEW my own personal 
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or > subscription along 
[_] ENTER j 


with this order 
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300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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Even though gardening is among the 
oldest crafts, each new generation of gar- 


deners must learn it for themselves. There 


are in addition new problems to be solved, 
as inquiry and inventiveness change old 
standards and old ways of doing things. 
Practical books on how to be a gardener, 
then, must be standard equipment for ex- 
perts as well as for beginners. 

Onc that “what 
this week in the garden” is more than the 
learning of a few rules and simple prac- 
tices. For plants are alive, subject to natur 
al laws, often, on the unpredict 
ible. We cannot grow them well unless we 
know why they behave as they do. Keep 
world of interest, 
and compe- 


soon discovers to do 


surface 


and a new 
feeling of confidence 
will be the reward. 
The pleasures of garden reading are by 
no means limited to the learning of these 
skills. Explore the poetry and 
inspired by Look into the 
housekeeping and cooking. 


on studying 
a new 
tence 


tec hnic al 
musi flowers 


traditions t 














Travel, in books, with plant hunters whose 


globe-trotting brought the world to our 
gardens and our supermarkets. See what 
painters, designers and flower arrangers 
have given us in visual beauty. Among 
gardening books there is surely something 
for all tastes. Only two people are needed 
for a long and happy association—an au- 
thor with accurate observation, sound 
knowledge, imagination and a gift for 
words, and an appreciative, interested 
reader. 




















Excellent Pest Control Reference 


\ THousaANnp ANswers On Pest Con- 
rRO!I } ul lishe a by Acme Ouality 
Paints, Inc., Detroit, Michigan, 90 pp. 
,7) 00 
This small yet worthwhile handbook 

rreatly simplifies the task of identifying 


ind eliminating home and garden pests. 
Sections treating with the particular pest 

zetables, ornamental shrubs 
trees are well 


fruit 


problems of \ 
illustrated, as 
lawn 


flowers and 


those dealing with and 


pests 

Of particular note is the uncluttered 
urate arrangement of the numerous 
pest control tables along with photographs 
ind detailed illustrations of the individual 


ind iC 


insects 


For the gardener, both home and pro 
fessional, who wishes fast, sure recognition 
of garden pests and their proper control 
procedures, this book would be the answer. 
Also, particular attention has been given to 
Tolerances and Residues on food crops, a 


topic which is of necessary concern to all 
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Complete Gardening Information 


Tue GARDENER’s Directory compiled by 
J. W. Stephenson, Doubleday & Co., 
New York 22, N.Y., 454 pp. $3.95 


The Gardener's Directory is the most 
complete compendium of information on 
horticultural organizations, institutions, 
and suppliers now available. 
Whether you wish to know the name of a 
local garden club, the location of a na- 
tional park, the source of a rare plant or 
a noteworthy garden in the Swiss Alps, you 
can find it in the Directory. Books and pe- 
riodicals listed cover gardening, landscap- 
ing, wildflower guides, plants and plant 
groups, national parks, arboretums, pub- 
lic gardens and many other classifications. 
and of special plant 
groups are also listed. This accumulation 
of essential horticultural information 
should be at the elbow of every gardener. 


services 


Nurseries growers 


Grow Perennials Successfully 


CONTEMPORARY PERENNIALS by Roder- 
ick W. € umming & Robert E. Lee, The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y., 363 pp. $6.95 


The combination of an active and pre- 
cise grower of perennials and a professor 
of horticulture should produce a worth- 
while book on perennials—and it has. 
Contemporary Perennials contains the fac- 
tual information every grower of peren- 
nials must have for success. Planning, ]o- 
cation of the garden, followed by soil prep- 
aration and other cultural 
discussed in the first part. 


practices are 


Part II, contains an alphabetical list of 
plants along with necessary cultural prac- 
tices. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the newer hybrids and varieties. The in- 
formation is current, and simply presented 
so the most amateur gardener will under- 
stand. This book should be in every gar- 
dener’s library. 


Summer’s Beauty Relived 

Journey Into SumMMER by Edwin Way 
Teale, Dood, Mead & Co., New York, 
336 pp. $5.95 


Edwin Way Teale, literary naturalist, 
author and photographer, walked 19,000 
miles through 26 states then sat down and 
brought the joys, mysteries and revelations 
of the journey into vivid focus in this, his 
latest work on Nature. 

The reader easily finds himself in close 
harmony with the silent forests, the prairie 
expanses and flower-studded mountain 
meadows, reliving with the author all the 
leisurely beauty of summer. 

For those who enjoy travel and share a 
kinship with Nature, Journey into Sum- 
mer will provide pleasant moments of 
warm weather nostalgia in the coming 
months of winter. 


Exotic Flower Guide 


Tropica BLossoms OF THE CARIBBEAN 
by Dorothy and Bob Hargreaves, Har- 
greaves Industrial, Portland, Oregon, 65 


py. $2.00 


Anyone planning a Caribbean vacation 
should make it a point to acquire this 
small, well-illustrated paperback that ex- 
cellently portrays the flora of the region in 
full color. 

Designed to aid visitors to the Bahamas, 
Caribbean and West Indies, the text and 
photographs are arranged alphabetically by 
their most commonly known name, in the 
first part of the book. Flowering trees are 
listed in the second half. The 
photography is excellent, and there are 
over 100 full color pictures to browse 
through and linger over. : 


likewise 
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THE QUEEN LILY 


EvizABETH HARTE 


Beaumont, Texas 


GINGERS COME by the dozens but none 
come as beautiful as Curcuma or the 
Queen lily. This showy plant should be 
grown more in our southern gardens 
since it adapts easily and is attractive. 

Originally this member of the ginger 
family comes from Burma and possibly 
other parts of the Far East. In recent 
years, however, its plant charm flour- 
ishes around the gardens of the Gulf 
Coast area. The plant is especially hap- 
py in a tropical garden setting because 
of its love for moist, semi-shaded loca- 
tions and rich mulched soils. 

The Queen lily is listed botanically as 
part of the Zingiberaceae family. It is 
sometimes called the hidden lily or or- 


chid-pink ginger. Scientific study re- 
veals the Queen to be closely related to 
the plant that produces tumeric and 
curry powder for our herb jars. 

The foliage is bright green and in- 
terestingly veined with dark penetrating 
lines. There are two varieties of the 
Queen lily. One, Curcuma longa, grows 
six feet tall at least. The leaves are can- 
na-like but much deeper and more at- 
tractively ribbed. Leaf length runs from 
one to two feet long, and flowers are 
yellow and embedded in paper-like bracts 
shaded lavender and _pink-lavender. 
Blossoms and foliage are both long last- 
ing, and wonderful for arrangements. 


Curcuma petiolata is a smaller grow- 
er in every way, but flowers and foliage 
are identical to the taller variety in 
shape and color. 

The roots of the ginger are usually 
planted in spring to get a full season’s 
growth. In July and August, they send 
up dense spikes of blooms a foot high but 
which stay well concealed between the 
foliage, hence the name hidden lily. 


Roots, or rhizomes, of the Queen lily, 
like most gingers, are fleshy. These roots 
should never be allowed to dry com- 
pletely, and they must have a heavy- 
duty mulch for winter safety. These lil- 
ies, planted four inches deep in good 
rich soil and watered well throughout 
the summer, are really lovely and un- 
usual for warm weather gardens. 

















The Ideal Christmas Gift . .. A FULL YEAR MEMBERSHIP et 


IN THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY a , 


V Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 

va A ticket to the Spring Show, with a private showing for members 
VA A ticket to the Harvest and Chrysanthemum Show 

Vi Reduced rates on Show tickets purchased in advance 

Y Use of the Society's Library, by mail if you wish 

VY Consultant service with horticultural experts 

VA Admission with a guest to all lectures 

Y Participation in the annual Garden Tour with guests 


Vi Classes in gardening at reduced rates 


eee _ _— - 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


300 Massachusetts Avenue - Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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For long-lasting, delicate 
graceful beauty in Orchids 


CYMBIDIUMS 
ARE “IT” 


Plants to bloom this winter or 
spring: $15.00 Each. Seedlings to 
bloom next winter: $10.00. Three 
for $27.50. 


F.0.b. Monroe Express shipment 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
Onchids 


Dept. H Monroe, Michigan 











SARA RA RA RE RTT RT RO RA A OTR 
Holly Plants for 
Christmas 
Full of Red Berries - Not Artificial 


6 to 10 inches 


He 
g 


Use these beautiful plants as living Christmas 
gifts! Keep them indoors this Winter. Plant 
them outdoors next Spring. Complete instruc- 
tions for Indoor and Outdoor care. 


$2.00 each—3 for $5.25, postpaid 


WILMAT HOLLIES 
GLADWYNE, PA. 
Send for Free Catalog 
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% ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES / 
A Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 4 
A on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: vj 
% STEARNS GREENHOUSES % 
Z 98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. % 

¢ 
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ADDRESS CHANGE! 


Please allow 8 wecks for a change of 
address. Send your old address label 


and the new address with the date it 


becomes effective. 
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HORTICULTURE, Circulation Dept. 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Flower Arrangements Easily Made 
SOMETHING THAT'S SURE to interest floral 
arrangers is the No Tip-No Sink Flower 
Floaters. Made of pressed green cork 
circlets, the floaters come four to a pack- 
age, two large (2¥%2” in diameter) and 
two small (114%2”). The floaters may be 
used with or without water, and are 
claimed to make flowers last four to ten 
days longer. 

Merely remove stems and leaves from 
the flowers and place them in the floaters, 
in water-filled bowls or dishes. Add foliage 
as desired. Flowers don’t tip or sink and 
beautiful designs are arranged in minutes. 


Decorative Yet Practical 

Decorative and ornamental as well as 
serving a genuinely utilitarian purpose, 
these glazed mosaic gems seem well suited 
for decorating clay flower pots, or other 
applicable surfaces. Easy to apply, com- 


ing in row strips with enclosed glue, the 
small imported tiles remain a permanent 
part of the pot, both inside and outdoors. 
The tile patterns come in either light or 
dark, multi-color mosaic kits, and would 
make an interesting gift for those with a 
flair for creating their own designs. 





Kit Contains Fern’s Growth Cycle 

An unusual new growth process that 
will please both children and adults is the 
complete, ready-to-grow Fern-A-Rium kit. 
Comprised of growing container, sterile 
planting medium and a generous supply 
of Ebony Spleenwort fern spores along 
with appropriate cultural instructions, the 
kit is a complete package of Nature’s var- 
ious stages of reproduction. The six week 
development period culminates in the 
sporophyte stage in the sixth and final 
week. 

The project is both startling and inter- 
esting as Nature unfolds one of her many 
complex secrets, and should prove fascin- 
ating and educational to all who view the 
cycle from beginning to end. 











Lighted, 3-Tier Plant Stand 


If you would like to collect and display 
your houseplants in one modern, attractive 
setting, the 3-Tier plant-light stand ideally 
suits this purpose. 

Standing 344%” high, the stand accom- 
modates three 12” x 30” leakproof trays 
which combined hold up to 60 plants. An 
added feature is two fluorescent light fix- 
tures set immediately above the plants, 
which are easily adjustable up to 19” with 
thumb screws. The lower light fixture may 
be removed and replaced with a third 
plant tray if so desired. 





Plant Spray Reduces Injury 
To insure the continued good health 


and prolonged vigorous growth of fall 
transplanted trees and shrubs, spray them 
with Plant Shield, an improved vinyl resin 
that forms a harmless, transparent, flexible 
coating over the plant. Applied with any 
convenient sprayer apparatus, hose-end or 
pump sprayer, the product is specifically 
designed to reduce water transpiration dur- 
ing spring or fall transplanting, droughts 
and during high winds and storms. An- 
other timely use is as a preservative for cut 
Christmas trees and decorative grens. 


Vermiculite Rose Mulch 

A new concept in summer and winter 
mulching is now available in the form of 
Terra-Lite, vermiculite rose mulch. The 
new mulching material is water-repellent, 
free of weed seed and attractive in appear- 
ance. Moisture control in both summer and 
winter is concentrated at the base of the 
plant, rather than in the mulch itself. :: 


Sources of plants, seeds or new products 
mentioned here or in future issues of Hor- 
TICULTURE are available from the Editor. 
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LETTERS \\\\) 


ees —10 the Editor 


Refrigerator Cold-Treats Bulbs 


Dear Editor—I have been successful in 
adapting the idea of cold-treating bulbs in 
the refrigerator for belated spring planting, 
to the forcing of bulbs for indoor flower- 
ing. My best luck has been with hyacinths. 
After bagging (freezer bags are useful) 
and identifying, I place the bulbs in the 
non-freezer section of the refrigerator for 
six to eight weeks. After potting, I place 
them in a dark semi-cool spot in the base- 
ment keeping the soil moderately moist 
until they form the necessary three to 
four inches of top growth—then I bring 
them into the sunlight. No pits in the back 
yard are needed, and this method could 
be utilized by apartment dwellers if they 
had a comparable “dark room.” 

Miss D. I. PrircHarp 

Washington, D.C. 


Reader Shares Joy 

Dear Editor—This past winter, every win- 
dow sill in my apartment was lined with 
orchid plants. A dendrobium blossomed 
during the cold winter months, along with 
a small-flowered cattleya. 

It is difficult to express the thrill I re- 
ceived when my cattleya Enid blossomed 
just before the holiday week end. The 
flower measured nine by eight and one- 
half inches. There are three more buds on 
that stem. I placed the plant in my kit- 
chen and admired the perfect blossom over 
and over. I also have a white phalaenopsis 
which has five flowers and two buds on one 
stem. 

I was so thrilled with my cattleya that 
I just had to tell someone about it. 

Mrs. E. W. TinkHam 
Brockton, Mass. 


Kills Poison Ivy Easier 

Dear Editor—In your August issue you 
gave the “jar method” of killing poison ivy. 
I believe I have a simpler method. 

I take a pair of long shears, cut the 
vine off near the ground, and carrying the 
plant with the shears, drop it in a large 
paper bag. This leaves just one ivy stem to 
cover with the liquid weed killer. I then 
dip a water color brush in the can of weed 
killer and using it full strength, paint the 
stem. One painting kills the ivy for it goes 
directly to the roots, and does not get on 
any other plants. One can of weed killer 
has lasted me several years. 

I then close the bag and either let it 
dry and burn it, or drop it in the garbage. 
By using the long shears for this job alone, 
they do not have to be touched or cleaned 
—merely kept out of everyone’s reach. 

I have kept my yard free of poison ivy 
this way, and have never been infected. 

Mrs. Witt G. Snapp 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Dish Gardening is Fun 


O.IveE PEABODY 
Denver, Colorado 


IF YOU HAVE a green thumb and lack 


garden space, or wish to keep your im- 


agination stimulated during the winter 
months, try a dish garden. 

Every household has a hoard of odd 
glasses, cups and receptacles that could 
become creative structural pieces to 
someone who has dish garden fever. For 
those, there are never enough contain- 
ers, and the enthralled one haunts ba- 
zaars and accepts any odds and ends 
that friends are willing or anxious to 
part with. 

The longer a gardener of miniatures 
works with the items necessary for cre- 
ating charming dish gardens, the more 
active his imagination becomes. One 
of these hobbyists said, “You step into 
a world apart and become so absorbed in 
your four-dimensional masterpiece that 
you forget any problems you have.” 


A confirmed dish gardener is always 
seeking the unusual in cacti and other 
hardy plants. Aside from the containers 
and plants, all that is necessary to start 
with is an assortment of suitable fig- 
urines, some rocks and sand. The figu- 
rines need not be expensive, and as the 
hobbyist becomes more efficient, he can 
fashion many small objects out of mod- 
eling clay. Dried grass works extreme- 
ly well as roof tops for tiny houses, and 
balsa wood can be used in many ways. 

When a glass container is used, the 
sand may be tinted with food coloring 
to give it the appearance of the earth’s 
stratum. Nail polish is also a good col- 
oring agent. 

When the tiny scenes have been cre- 
ated and completed, they are so en- 
chanting that the kind friends who will- 
ingly gave containers to the hobbyist are 


just as anxious to reclaim them to display | 
| 


prominently in their own homes. :: 





Wa ole 


Wiscasset Table 


SMART AND SOLID 


It's fun entertaining friends, as they 
relax in your home at its best... 
and that includes Walpole cedar fur- 
niture. Walpole’s honest craftsman- 
ship just naturally goes with people 
enjoying one another ... as you'll en- 
joy the comfort and beauty of your 
Walpole furniture. Over twenty-seven 
years of making fine cedar furniture, 
of selling directly to you and getting 
to know your views on quality and 
design, has won many firm believers 
in the Walpole way of doing things. 
Visit our display or phone or write 
for a furniture catalog of pictures and 
prices ... over 30 distinctive pieces. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences « Furniture + Small Buildings 
Write Dept. H 
WALPOLE, MASS. © 767 EAST ST. (Rte. 27) 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 





BULBS FOR 
INDOOR GROWING 


Catalog on Request 
” John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flower Bulb Specialists 
37 Woll Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


FOUNDATION PLANTING 


10 Plants. 6 Pfitzer Juniper, 
spreader, blue-green. For sunny 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew, upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 
planted. 10” to 16”. Postpaid. 


FREE CATALOG 


eet) 1 estes Box 8-K LutiCut mus 




















Address (hange! 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 
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Circulation Department 
300 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


































SPECIAL! 
The 3 best colors, 
Pink, Yellow and Red— 
a 25c-Packet of each 
postpaid, for you to see the high qual- 
ity of Burpee Seeds. Huge exquisite 
blooms, closely set on long strong 
spikes that grow 2 to 3 ft. tall. 
Rust-Resistant! The sturdy, vigorous 
plants are base-branching, each with 
8 to 18 spikes. All 3 Pkts. (value 75c) 
for just 10e—Send aan neato Oo 


Burpee’s New Seed 
All best Flowers and Vewetset 


many new this year. Guaranteed. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 
310 Burpee Building—at nearest city 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 










CONTROL ENGLISH SPARROWS | 


FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 


Now you can con- 
trol English Spar- 
rows when too 
rous arewnd your premises with amazing “elevator 
HAVAHART® trap No resetting, bait lasts for 
Factory built, galvanized. Only two moving parts 

fumanre, Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. MONEY- 

BACK TRIAL OFFER. Send today for new 48-page booklet 
on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 172-N Water Street, Ossining, N.Y. 
Please sond me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
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Name 


Address _ —_ 





A 
r 
<< Special varieties that grow beau- 
7 \ yy tifully in colder climates. Old 
U . customers report lots of red ber- 


ries and evergreen lea\ es at 
Missouri Lansing, Michigan 
New Hampshire 


Ka as City, 
Manchester, 
Sturdy Early Berrying Two Year Olds 

$3 each three for $8.50, postpaid 

Big Four Year Olds — Berried 
$7.50 cach postpaid 
EARLE DILATUSH, Holly Specialist 
Robbinsville, New Jersey 

Growine Hardy Holly” for over 40 Years 











THE WORLD’S FINEST 


RHODODENDRONS 


HARDY HYBRID AZALEAS 
Catalog deseribes and illustrates one of the nation’s larg- 
est collections of choice hybrids, all sizes. Larger plants 
budded for spring bloom. Send 10 Cents for Catalog. 


IRVING B. LINCOLN 


637 N.W. Skyline Crest, Portland |, Oregon 


FOR LOST 
—FLOWERS 


get our Illustrated Catalog. It offers hard- 
to-find kinds in Seeds; in Bulbs; in House 
Plants; in Hardy Perennial Plants. Dept. B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. “CORSTOWN 


NEW JERSEY | 











Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Patronizing 

Our Advertisers 
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PROTECT 





ORNAMENTALS 


NATURE’S 
WAY 


apply 


GiseLa Grim, 


Hickory, Virginia 


winter mulch 





A MULCH MIGHT be described in sim- 
ple terms as a soil covering. Nature in- 
tended the soil to be covered with fallen 
leaves and decaying or living plants. So 
in its broadest interpretation a mulch 
would include ground covers of low 
growing plants under shrubs and trees. 
But, it is generally thought of as some 
form of plant debris or other material 
applied by the gardener to best serve his 
needs. 

In the summer garden a mulch serves 
as a substitute for cultivation and weed- 
ing, and except during long periods of 
drought, for watering also. It maintains 
more even soil temperatures and a cooler 
root run. Protected from the baking sun, 
soil remains soft, porous and permits 
every drop of water to soak in—even a 
summer downpour fails to pack it. Also, 
it protects low growing flowers, vege- 
tables, fruits, walls nd fences against 
mud spattering during heavy rains. 

In winter, mulches serve a number of 
purposes, especially in climates where 
snow, the perfect mulch, cannot be re- 
lied upon. Intelligently chosen and ap- 
plied, a mulch can protect plants from 
severe cold and drying wind and sun. 
In winter as in summer, it helps pre- 
vent the alternate freezing and thawing 


Strawberries mulched with sawdust. 


that is likely to heave plants out of the 
soil. Such damage is most likely with 
heavy, tap-rooted perennials in heavy 
soils, and to newly planted stock which 
has not had time to anchor itself se- 
curely. Most winter-killing takes place 
in late February and March when the 
weather is most changeable and days of 
bright sunshine are followed by bitter 
cold, windy nights. 

So rather than rush to apply protec- 
tive mulches after the first killing frost, 
wait. Allow several severe frosts to 
harden the plants. As a rule, it is not 
advisable to mulch hardy perennials un- 
til the soil is well frozen, usually in late 
November or early Deecmber in the 
northeastern states. 

A light covering is generally suff- 
cient for plants hardy in their locality. 
However, there are circumstances when 
it might be advisable to apply heavier 
mulches earlier. Plants of doubtful har- 
diness may require heavier mulching 
after hard frost, but before severe cold. 
Broad-leafed evergreens, especially shal- 
low rooted ones as rhododendrons and 
azaleas, are injured by deep freezes. 
They lose water from their leaves even 
in winter and are unable to absorb it 
from the frozen ground. In the fall it is 
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good practice to water thoroughly if the 
weather is dry, and then add several 
inches of winter mulch to the perma- 
nent covering. 

It is most important that the mulch- 
ing material be light, dry, and free from 
diseases, insect pests and weed seed. 
There are many to choose from, some 
better than others for certain plants 
and purposes. Availability at reasonable 
cost is a major factor in selection. 

Leaves, Nature’s own mulch, are 
available to most gardeners. They are 
especially suited for use in close shrub- 
bery beds where they are not conspicu- 
ous or apt to blow. If necessary, in open 
places, they may be held in place by 
branches or lightweight chicken wire. 
\void maple and other soft leaves which 
mat down and prevent air circulation. 
Oak leaves, light, stiff and acid by na- 
ture, are perfect for ericaceous plants. 

Pine needles make an_ excellent 
mulch for most plants. They are availa- 
ble loose wherever pines are growing, 
and may be purchased baled from deal- 
ers. Evergreen boughs are unsurpassed 
as they permit good air circulation and 
provide shade from the winter sun. 
Straw, if free fromm weed seeds serves 
nicely. 

Salt marsh hay does not pack or rot 


Buckwheat hulls provide a clean, effective rose 


4 gl 
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readily, and may be stored and used for 
several years. Although light and airy 
it will stay in place if worked under and 
around plants. It is best used covering 
such low evergreen plants as pansies, 
foxgloves, Madonna lilies and also for 
seedling beds. In the north it is availa- 
ble in bales. Excelsior is easily obtained 
and is also good for low evergreens, but 
is conspicuous and highly inflammable. 

Cranberry vines or clippings, availa- 
ble wherever cranberries are grown, are 
a near-perfect material being both at- 
tractive and efficient. Buckwheat hulls 
are another good choice where appear- 
ance is important, but may blow badly 
in open places. However, they may be 
stored and re-used. Peatmoss is also 
good, but be sure to get a coarse grade. 
Put it on before freezing and work 
lightly into the soil around and under 
plants, never on them. 

Sawdust is a proven year round 
mulch for blueberries, strawberries, as- 
paragus and bulb beds. Other fine ma- 
terials which may be available are pea- 
nut shells, sugar cane bagasse, shredded 
corn stalks, corn cobs and wood chips. 
Stone chips and gravel may be em- 
ployed to anchor plants in the rock 
garden. Evergreen plants appreciate a 
light cover over their foliage. 


mulch, 


Sensational 


GREENHOUSE 
News... 


Now Own An All Aluminum 
Maintenance-F ree Greenhouse 
FOR HALF OF WHAT 
YOU’D EXPECT TO PAY 


The ECONOMET — Deveioped by Metropolitan, 
specialists for over 87 years in the Greenhouse 
field. Metro shatters present-day Greenhouse 
costs. 


is a top pace 
ber de greenhouse with outstan 
ne value features. : 
e Beautiful curved eave 
@ Automatic pasar eA 
» PRE-FAB ENGINEER 
DO-IT-YOURSELF Ary 
e Weather Proof — Rust 
e 100% GUARANTEED 


Prices start at $] 86 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


METROPOLITAN Greenhouse Mfg. Corp. 


Dept. C, 1863 FLUSHING AVE., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


FOR EASY 


Insect Proof 








POSEY BOARDS 


Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements. 

20” x 11” $4.50 14” x 9” $3.50 
Set $7.95 idd $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass. 








The Gourd Society of America, Inc. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Moss 
CHRISTMAS 1960 OFFER 
(Orders must be placed before Jan. 1961) 
One new or renewal membership ($2.00) plus any 
two of the following $3.00 books 
or 
One membership plus any three books 
Garden of Gourds by L. H. Boiley—important for 
all "' gourdists”’ 
Gourd Growers of The South Seas by E. S. Dodge 
Gourds of Southeast Indians by F. G. Speck 
The Gourd in Folk Literature by Eddie Wilson 
Set of bulletins ($3.50) & 1 membership. .. $4.50 











Do You Have RABBIT DAMAGE? 
Here’s What to do About it! 


ONE APPLICATION of new Ringwood Rab- 
bit Repellent completely protects rose bushes, 
ornamentals and young trees from rabbit dam- 
age all Winter and Spring! Proved BEST by 
Govt. Tests. Convenient spray-on aerosol can. 
5 oz. $1.25; 12 os. $2.50, ppd. Money back 
guarantee! Medical Service Corp., 130 N. 
Campbell Av., Chicago 12, Ill., Dealers Invited, 
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/ 
ROSES, TREES, SHRUBS 


WITH 


WILT-PRUF 


Wilt-Pruf your plants and you'll 
spare yourself the worry of winter 
set-backs due to ravaging winds, 
frost and sun scald. 

Wilt-Pruf sprays on easily and 
provides lasting protection to your 
valuable shrubbery. No need for bur- 
lap wrapping or mechanical wind- 
breaks. 

Wilt-Pruf your Christmas Tree to 
prevent needle drop. 





Nursery Specialty Products, Inc. 
Croton Falls, New York 





an < y Perfect 
UY L Cnrieteties Gifts 


BRANCHED pfBeen HOLLIES FOR INDOOR 
USE $3 EACH DELIVERED $30.00 PER 
DOZEN IF SHIPPED TO SAME ADDRESS AN 
INDOOR HOLLY DESCRIBED ABOVE SENT AT 
CHRISTMAS PLUS A 30-36 INCH SPECIMEN 
FEMALE OPACA SHIPPED AT SPRING PLANT- 
ING TIME $20.0 A PAIR OF SPECIMEN 
PLANTS $36.0 ALL SHIPPED VIA PREPAID 
RAILROAD EXPRESS TO CLOSEST EXPRESS 
OFFICE SHIPPING WEIGHT POUNDS 
Native American Holly Farms 
115 S. PENN ST. MANHEIM 8, PA. 


CYMBIDIUM ORCHID SALE 


Perhaps the greatest sale of its kind ever held! An 
entire greenhouse ibout 2,000 mature, blooming 
Cymbidiur wehid plants in 6, 7 and 8 inch pots — 
from one of the East's largest producers of premium 
cut flowers. Plants produced 50 to 150 blooms each. 
Retail value per bloom averages around $2.00 each! 
NOW these large plant 


$5.00 each; 6 for $25.00; 15 for $55.00 (Ppd). 
GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC., FARMINGTON 5, MICH. 





m“PLAN NOW FOR . 


BRIGHT WINTER-LONG BLOOMS 


he dainty lovely double rosebud semperfiorens 
BEGONTAS. give you the dash of culor in flowers 
and foliage 
One each of six different kinds only $2.95 postpaid. 
October shipments only 
Send 10¢ for new descriptive catalog 


GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS 
6102 Richneld Rd Yorba Linda, Calif. 

















HAVE You NOTICED how a room sud- 
denly comes to life when a beautiful 
floral arrangement is placed in_ it? 
Granted that flowers or greens or even 
bright, shining vegetables and fruit are 
handsome in themselves, but the hold- 


er complements the material. The ar- 
rangement, whether it be for your 
kitchen counter or a marble mantel, 


should be planned to suit the material, 
shape and feeling of the container. 

Think of yourself as the stage de- 
signer in your home. This is the time 
of vear when all your dramatic talents 
can be put to use, for nothing can 
be too opulent or elegant for Thanks- 
giving, or too whimsical, imaginative or 
glittering for Christmas. 

Perhaps this Thanksgiving you'd like 
vour house to look formal and digni- 
fied, yet different. Don’t be afraid to 
use unusual or outsize containers for 
your flowers, fruits or leaves, and don’t 


overlook the possibilities of surprise 
pieces for decorative effects. Use the 
flowers and container as a complete 
decorative unit. For example, an iron 


garden urn painted a deep, flat purple, 
filled with laurel leaves and white 
chrysanthemuins would add interest to 
a corner of an entrance hall. 

Carry the purple, white and green 
theme throughout the house with an 
improvised epergne of three-tiered glass 
cake stands (old milk glass, if you are 
lucky enough to find them) arranged 
with purple and green grapes, white 
carnations and grape leaves, in the cen- 
ter of your dining room table. 

For the living room mantel in this 
setting of Edwardian elegance, it would 
be attractive to use some of the dried 
bouquets. Deep red zinnias dry to a 
dusty purple; dried wild basil is an- 
other purple addition; and even lilacs 
add a soft lavender note. Dried flowers 
and leaves are at their best in metal 
containers. Try these purples in some 
ornately-shaped, silver-plated _ ware, 
worn to a deep pewter gray—a footed 


vegetable dish without a cover, or a 
large-handled sugar bowl. 
If you are entertaining youngsters 





Bring the Holiday Spirit To Life with 


FESTIVE DECORATIONS 


Mrs. Mary Scuarer, Arlington, Vermont 








A gilded arrangement featuring pomegran- 
ates and wood roses. 


at a pre-Thanksgiving party, you might 
produce a comedy effect. Decorate one 
end of a long buffet table with a little 
wooden cart filled with onions of all 
shades and sizes—yellow, white and 
purple. Spikes of pineapple leaves 
could be used for height and contrast. 
Find a Mexican straw donkey to pull 
your wagon, and Mexican tin candle- 
sticks with deep yellow candles for the 
other end of the table. 

Because Thanksgiving is essentially 
American, probably the first theme that 
comes to mind is a scene out of Amer- 


ica’s past. “Thanksgiving at Grand- 
mother’s” for instance is an easy ar- 
rangement to carry out, even for a 


young hostess without a backlog of 
vases and bowls. 

One quaint motif is a red-checked 
tablecloth on the kitchen-dining table, 
and a brown basket filled with multi- 
hued leaves. Dried beech leaves and 
brown seed pods in a pair of brown 
earthenware jugs could decorate the 
mantel or the living room table. Arti- 
chokes dried to an interesting green- 
brown add a surprising focal point to 
such an arrangement. Dried flowers, 
ferns and leaves are attractive in jugs 
of any color, or in japanned tin canis- 
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Roped garland of nuts, dried materials and greens spans the area below the book case. 


ters. Remember, in all floral arrange- 
ments it is the interest and suitability 
of the container rather than its intrin- 
sic value that is important. 

Thanksgiving is a warm and pleas- 
ant holiday, but Christmas is more 
exciting and important. Decorations 
remain in place longer, and because 
you do more entertaining at this time, 
more of your friends can see and ad- 
mire the results. 

This year perhaps you'll decide to 
have a Victorian Christmas. Holly typ- 
ifies the season and the era, so start 
with a holly swag over the front door. 
Recently discovered drawings of 1850 
Christmas decorations show copious use 
of green garlands, and a rather charm- 
ing use of ropes of green, around the 
dado in the dining room. 

Queen Victoria was devoted to her 
castle at Balmoral, Scotland, and dec- 
orated almost every room in plaids and 
tartans. Therefore, a bright red and 
green plaid material would look gay and 
cheerful on the holiday table. Complete 
the effect with a miniature Christmas 


tree decorated with tiny unusual orna- 
ments that might have come from 
Prince Albert’s, Germany. 

A nice idea for a Christmas tea or 
buffet supper, is an old-fashioned dark 
fruit cake (made in an angel cake 
pan) placed on the table with a nar- 
row glass tumbler inserted in the cen- 
ter, filled with an attractive arrange- 
ment of holly or greens tied with small 
red and green Christmas bells. 

If your house speaks with a more 
modern accent, use an “Ice Palace” 
theme, employing your best crystal 
glassware, pale blue ornaments and 
white roses, for an icy pastel mood. 

A row of long-stemmed wines on the 
mantel with tiny bunched bouquets of 
white roses would look lovely, espe- 
cially if evergreen garlands were woven 
between the stems. Tuck sparkling 
white and blue ornaments among the 
greens for glitter. 

Now, the stage is set—I see Happi- 
ness, Friendship and Love are already 
in attendance, so the success of your 
holidays at home is assured. 


A candy house showing an orange-slice roof, peppermint-stick fence, gumdrop-lined 
walk and iced cookie trees will surely delight any childs’s fancy. 
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FREE CATALOG on 


GLOXINIAS 
« AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Nearly 50 varieties of 
Gloxinias listed in my 
new big colorful! 1960-61 
catalog. As America’s 
leading Gloxinia Hybrid- 
izer, many of my offers 
are exclusive! This com- 
plete authoritative cata- 
log is your guide to the 
best in Hybrid Gloxin- 
ias, Slipper Gloxinias, 
African Violets (over 400 
varieties) and other Ges- 
neriads. Lists tubers, 
plants, seed, soil, books 
and supplies. 


; 2 husky Buell Hybrid Gloxinia Plants (no color 
' choice) and 2 qts. of our dition potting soil. Bl 
' teed to arrive in gre condition . . only $2 »pd.* 
; *(West of Miss. River 3.30 ppd. ) Onaee trect 


' from this ad... using EM below 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


Dept. H-110, Eastford, Conn. 


Feeeee ee eee eee8' RUSH on me 
ALBERT H. BUELL COUPON! : 
Eastford, Conn. ' 


Please send: Dept. H-110 & 
0 FREE GLOXINIA CATALOG 
0 SPECIAL OFFER G-2 

O Check 0 M.O. enclosed for $ 


Street . 


City 
Jas sanaanane Se eee ee eee ee eee 


Greenhouse 


[Join the ever-increasing number of happy gor- 
ideners who, have said ‘‘Let’s get a Greenhouse”’. 
hen, you too will enjoy planting your favorite 
flowers whenever the spirit moves you. You can 
have Camellias for Christmas, rare Orchids by 
the dozens, colorful flowers and lush foliage of 
your own choosing. 
All through the drab winter months, you can 
garden in shirt-sleeve comfort in your beautiful, 
aluminum Orlyt. When Spring arrives, cuttings 
arid seedlings will be ready to set out-of-doors, 
and you will reap substantial savings in plant 
and cut flower costs. Your greenhouse will more 
thon pay for itself in a few vears to say nothing 
of pleasure and health benefits you will enjoy. 


“SEND FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG #52 


LORD and BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 








With careful selectzon 


HEATHS and HEATHERS 


can give you year round bloom 


H. W. Coprecanp, Chatham, Mass. 


WHY DON’T WE SEE MORE plantings 
of heath and heather? By careful selec- 
tion of varieties these beautiful ever- 
green ground covers afford a season of 
bloom throughout the entire year. These 
are plants which are not exacting in 
their culture, and which are impressive 
on hillsides or slopes as well as in small 
er nooks. 

Unawareness of these charming sub 
jects may be due to the fact that few 
nurseries carry Calluna and Erica in any 
variety. Many nurseries may not em 
phasize them because the public doesn’t 
indicate an interest or demand. 

Never, however, have I seen a group 
of gardeners, who were not enthusiasti 
cally impressed, once they saw a varied 
planting of heather or heath. These lit- 
tle shrubs have a beauty all their own, 
whether on hillsides with heath-covered 
rocks in the midst, in the rock garden, 
or in the still smaller corners of a sub 
urban house lot. 

These species enjoy full sun and a 
well drained situation. It helps, when 
planting, to mix peat or peat moss in 
the soil. Then just let them grow and 
spread as they will. Close cropping in 
the spring is beneficial, and this job is 
effectively accomplished by sheep when 
the plants are growing in their native 
Scotland. Heath is native to Ireland, 
southeastern Europe, southwestern Eu 
rope and Asia Minor. The true Scotch 
heather is Calluna vulgaris, and the 
Scots insist that only Calluna should be 
called heather; all other sorts are pro 
perly called heaths. In an area where 
rabbits are troublesome, the plants are 
not merely “cropped” they are some- 
times destroved. Here a wired enclo- 
sure is the best preventive. 

Heath is easily reproduced by cut- 
tings and, being sold in pots, is readily 
transplanted. Propagation by layering or 
division is also possible. 

The charm of these plants stems from 
the wide varieties existent in height, 
form, color of leaves and flowers, and 
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knowledge that a careful selection of 
varieties affords blooming plants every 
month in the year. 

Varieties are available which in ma- 
turity are only four inches high, others 
range up to two feet. Some are dwarf 
pincushions, some low and bushy, or 
low creeping, others loose and upright. 
Some species and their varieties re 
semble club moss; others have the ap- 
pearance of tree-like clusters of coral. 

Flowers come in white, pale pink, 
rosy pink, bright pink, crimson, rosy 
red, ruby red, blood red, cherry, sal- 
mon, purple, lilac and mauve. 

There are many Calluna varieties that 
bloom in July, August and September, 
but a lesser number in October, No- 
vember and December. Of Ericas, there 


is an extensive list with a flowering 
period from January te June, and many 
others from June through October. 
Thus, the gardener who is willing to 
take a little care in selecting his list 
can secure a planting having continual 
bloom the entire year through as well 
as a wide divergence of height, form 
and color. 


From approximately 100 varieties of 
Calluna and Erica available, it would 
be difficult to name the dozen best. One 
enthusiast may dislike the color flowers 
that another prefers, and there is the 
same difference in taste regarding oth- 
er plant characteristics. Even so, a few 
varieties are named below, chiefly be- 
cause they are more commonly listed 
by nurseries, and perform well. 








Habit 
upright 18” 


Calluna vulgaris 
alba 
alporti upright 24” 


aurea bushy 18” 


bushy 18” 
low bushy 9” 


dwf pin-cushion 


County Wicklow 
J. H. Hamilton 
nana compacta 
rubra upright 24” 
tib bushy 12” 


Habit 


spreading 6” 


Erica Cheath) 
bruckenthalia 
spiculifolia 
dense bushy 15” 
low spreading 8” 
low spreading 8” 
low spreading 8” 
bushy 12” 


Se had 


carnea King George 
Ruby Glow 
Springwood white 
Springwood pink 
Vivelli 

tetralix 
alba 
darleyensis 


upright 1 
upright 12” 


loose bushy 24” 
bushy 18” 
bushy 18” 


vagans 
Mrs. Maxwell 
St. Keverne 


dark green 
dark green 
gold-summer 
rusty-winter 
med. green 
somber green 
med. green 
dark green 


med. green 


dark green 


dark green 
olive green 
light green 
med. green 
very dk. green 
dark green 
gray green 
loose spreading 8” gray green 
bright green 
med. green 
light green 


Foliage Flowers 
white, Jaly-Sept. 
crimson, July-Sept. 


purple, July-Oct. 


double-pink, Aug.-Oct. 
double-pink, Aug.-Oct. 
pink, July-Sept. 
crimson, July-Sept. 
double-purple, July-Oct. 
Foliage Flowers 

light pink, May-June 


rosy crimson, Nov.-Jan. 
ruby red, Jan.-June 
white, Jan.-June 

bright pink, Jan.-June 
blood red, Jan.-June 
rosy pink, June-Oct. 
white, June-Sept. 
salmon, June-Sept. 
purplish pink, July-Sept. 
cherry, July-Oct. 

coral, July-Oct. 
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Painting of Martin Luther's tree 
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GHRISTMAS 
Through The Ages 


P Down through the ages, men 
507 of ev ery degree and rank, sav- 
! age or civilized, have set apart 
certain days in different seasons 
of the year for performing ceremonials 
and enjoying themselves in a variety of 
ways. Thus, we have holidays which 
were originally holy days when men 
are able to rise above the humdrum of 
commonplace existence, and shake off 
the fetters of monotonous routine that 
are a part of everyday living. 

That versatile English essayist Gil- 
bert Keith Chesterton, who always had 
something expressive and convincing to 
say about the good things of life, once 
posed the question, “Why do we have 
festivals and holidays?” In answering, 
he wrote, “We tend to tire of the most 
eternal splendors, and a mark on our 
calendar, or a crash of bells at midnight 
maybe, reminds us that we have only 
recently been created.” 


Holidays and festivals tend to stimu- 
late our thoughts and arouse in us a 
new awareness of our spiritual duties 
coupled with the fact that there is joy 
in life which cannot be overlooked. In 
his fascinating book, “Christmas in Rit- 
ual and Tradition,” Clement A. Myles 
summed it up most warmly when he 
wrote: “It is difficult to be religious, im- 
possible to be merry, at every moment 
of life, and festivals are as sunlit peaks, 
testifying, above dark valleys, to the 
eternal radiance.” 

The story of Christmas is best under- 
stood when divided into two parts: that 
which deals with the religious aspects of 
the greatest of holy days of the Christian 
church, which extends from Advent to 
Epiphany, and that which deals with 
the more ancient pagan elements. Those 
remote inheritances from the time be- 
fore the birth of the Christ Child in- 
clude the winter solstice, the Saturnalia 


and all the attendant ceremonies dele- 
gated to that time of year extending 
from November through January. 


It is customary with most people to 
confuse the two. Often in their attempt 
to blend these widely diverse kinds of 
observance, they lose sight of one and 
play up the other. Each has its place in 
our lives, and each is a part of our heri- 
tage. To enjoy and live the Christmas 
season to the fullest, and to best under- 
stand Christmas, we need to see and 
understand the roots from which this 
season of seasons emerged. 


The early Christians hiding as they 
did to protect their newly adopted faith 
had little opportunity to celebrate 
Christmas publicly, nor would it have 
been wise to have observed it privately 
in their homes. Yet they could cherish 
the occasion in their hearts, and such 
they obviously did. 
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Please send me 


Name 


Che Christmas Tree van 5. our 


Regular clothbound edition........... $3.50 
. Deluxe, boxed, gift edition........... $7.50 


157 pages lavishly illustrated in color, halftones, 
wood-engravings and original line drawings 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPT. 


Enclosed is | 


copies, regular edition $3.50....... 





] Check (J) Money Order 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


.copies deluxe edition $7.50 
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it's Time To Apply 


BURLAP 


Best Grade—Close Weave 


Heavy 10-oz. Noturol Calcutta Burlap bolts of ap- 
proximately 100 yards each. Strong and durable. 


Width Price per yord 
36 in 43¢ 
GO Wc ccccccecccecces 48¢ 
GB in és ceetasscoeees $2¢ 
48 in eeatasneeeses 58¢ 
BO Okc écecccnseseccos 63¢ 
OO tm, cccccsces 67¢ 
72 in. 74¢ 


For quantities less than 100 yards, add 
4c per yard to above prices. 


All prices, F.0.8., New York City 


NOTE: 


Send your order now for early shipment 


FALL BULB CATALOG 

Stillteme to plant many bulbs 
Special Bulb circular and catalog of Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Peonies, iris, Poppies, etc. 24 pages in full 
color. Sent on request. 


Dept. C 


Ty inet 2) to5,, Ine. 





92 CHAMBERS “St. "NEW YORK mn 'N Y 
BArclay 7-6138 and 7-7829 
“Horticultural Specialists Since 1905” 


Telephones: 











ALUMINUM COLD FRAME 
Now! Grow flowers, shrubs and vegetables throughout the 
year with new Aluminum Cold Frame— the best plant growing 


accessory a gardener can have. 3’ x 34%’— Won't rust or rot! 
A wonderful gift for your green thumb friends. Only $24.95— 
send check or money order. Add $1 postage west of Miss 
Money back guarantee. Free literature on request. Write to 
MERCHANT & EVANS co. 
2093 Washington Ave. « Phila. 46, Pa. « Est. 1866 


TREES... 


3 to § 








yt. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


nth 2 itit) Box 8-K 





Indiana, Pa. 








TREE-LANDSCAPE WORK 
PRUNING-PLANTING-SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING, LANDSCAPE DESIGN 

WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


aS 7-4204 Brookline, Mass. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 









Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garcen. wr every purpose. 
How ‘RD HtAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3,Conn. 


Really reliable. 
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Cryptanthus 
from page 563 


Among the varieties most readily 
available from greenhouses, florists, 
and mail-order houses, perhaps the most 
colorful is C. bromelivides tricolor. Its 
tapering brightly variegated cream-on- 
green leaves are tinged carmine on the 
edge. C. bivittatus Croseus pictus) is 
flatter and more star-like, the olive 
leaves are overcast with salmon which 
turns coppery red in strong light. C. 
beuckeri has curious, spoon-shaped 
leaves, marbled light-on-dark green 
The curled, wavy-edged leaves of C. 
bahianus combine apple grcen with 
deep red. 

C. acaulis is fuzzed with pale grey; 
its variety ruber wears a fur-like beige 
coat. C. zonatus zebrinus has been aptly 
nicknamed the zebra plant because of 
its striking silver-on-purple _ stripes. 
There are a number of new, named hy- 
brids, and one supplier lists a group of 
unnamed creations, no two alike. 


Tropical Figs 
from page 563 


and a mixture of good topsoil, manure 
and bone meal atop the gravel to within 
one inch of the rim. Firm the potting 
soil well, but, use common sense, don’t 
make the soil so firm that drain- 
age is impaired. 

When all leaves have fallen off, put 
the tub and tree in the basement for 
the winter and ignore it unless the soil 
gets “dusty.” Then a light sprinkling 
of water is called for. 

When growth starts in the spring, 
move the tub to the sunporch or green- 
house and water it regularly. You may 
move it outdoors about the same time 
you plant your tomatoes. You need not 
worry much about this. Cne year, I 
placed mine outdoors about one half 
hour before an unexpected, unseason- 
al snow storm and no damage oc- 
curred. In fact, I believe the fruit 
tasted better that year. 

The fig does get hit bad by frost but 
don't be too disappointed as, in most 
cases, it grows again from the roots. 

Because fig trees are in tubs, regu- 
lar watering and a once-monthly feed- 
ing with a dilute liquid fertilizer are 
important during the summer months. 

Any strong growths should be 
pinched out after making four or five 
leaves, and all misplaced shoots re- 
moved during the spring and summer. 
Thereafter, the fig will thrive without 
any undue attention making an attrac- 
tive and delicious specimen. 


|| READERS 
Answered 


This fall, mushrooms have appeared in 
the lawn. They usually form in a circle or 
arc. Are they harmful and if so how do I 
get rid of them? 





Fairy ring mushrooms often appear 
at this time of year, especially if the 
lawn is well supplied with partially de- 
cayed vegetable matter. The fungi, of 
which the mushrooms are the fruiting 
body, live on humus. They do no harm 
to the lawn grasses even though they 
may appear each year. Mowing will 
keep them low and inconspicuous. 

Many of my perennials are covered with 
mildew. What can I do about it? 


It is not uncommon for perennials to 
be attacked by mildew in late summer. 
With loss of vigor in the plant, and 
high humidity in the air, it is almost in- 
evitable for mildew to develop. Nothing 
can be — once the disease is well es- 
tablished. Next year mildew can be pre- 
vented * spraying with Karathane. 
However, the spray must be applied be- 
fore there is evidence of mildew. 

I want to root some cuttings of rhodo- 
dendrons. How is it done? 

For the beginner, rooting rhododen- 
dron cuttings is difficult. Terminal cut- 
tings are taken in August and Sep- 
tember, making the basal cut near a 
node. Use a strong rooting hormone 
and place them in a rooting medium 
composed of % sand and 34 peatmoss. 
Bottom heat is essential, and the hu- 
midity and temperature of the rooting 
medium should be kept constant. It 
takes from eight to 16 weeks for an 
adequate root system to develop. After 
potting them in three inch pots, they 
should be grown on in the greenhouse 
for six months. 

Each year I collect seeds from my holly 
and try to grow young plants but with no 
success. Can you help me? 

Holly seeds take from one to three 
years to germinate. After removing the 
pulp, seeds should be stored in a freezer 
from two to four weeks before planting. 
Use a mixture of sand, soil and peat 
for growing them. Plant about %4” 
deep, and protect them from rodents 
during the first winter. In the spring a 
few seedlings should appear. These 
should be allowed to remain in the bed 
until the second set of leaves are fully 
developed; then, they may be lifted and 
potted in three inch pots using a hu- 
musy, acid mixture. The following 
spring more seedlings should appear— 
usually the major part of the crop. 
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Holiday Decorations 

from page 565 

corn garlands and colored paper chains 
are pleasant additions. A sprinkling of 
white angels in different sizes, cut from 
very thin white paper and hung on the 
tree with black threads, will move with 
every air current, creating a fragile ef- 
fect that is delicate and graceful. 

Hemlock is particularly handsome 
when used on windows with small 
panes. Keep the effect light and airy, as 
if the whole window were covered with 
thin green lace. Hemlock is not as a 
rule recommended for use indoors be- 
cause of its falling needles, but when 
used in this way, perhaps because of 
its contact with the cold glass, it always 
holds its needles until taken down. 
Hang Christmas tree balls on the branch- 
es to add gay glitter. 

Bare branches of interesting tracery, 
sprayed white and grouped together, 
are quite lovely when used against a 
dark background. 

Here’s another suggestion—spray 
small chip baskets with gold paint and 
fill them with holly, small fruit ‘or 
greens. Perch a wooden bird on it 
wherever he seems most at home and 
use where small arrangements are need- 
ed to brighten some area. 

Real or imitation holly used on a 
flat stocking shaped from chicken wire, 
trimmed with a bow and streamers looks 
gay hung on a door or mantle. 

Mistletoe cages may be made in 
many ways. Cover three even-sized wire 
hoops with foil, colored tissue paper or 
velvet ribbon. Slip one ring inside the 
other to form a hollow ball, and hang 
a few sprigs of mistletoe at the top. 

Select a pineapple, the symbol of hos- 
pitality, with a near perfect top. Spray 
the leaves with gold paint and accent 
with cranberries fastened on with tooth- 
picks. Slice the hase even for easy stand- 
ing and you haye a decorative delight. 

3y New Years’ day freshen decora- 
tions by replacing the dry ones and giv- 
ing a thorough spraying to the others, 
wherever possible. Take away remains 
of the Christnmgas centerpiece and re- 
place it with a flower arrangement. If 
you're having open house add a new 
touch by decorating the refreshment ta- 
ble with fresh flowers, and don’t forget 
to use greens and flowers around the 
punch bowl. 

January 6th, Twelfth Night, was the 
traditional time for taking down Christ- 
mas decorations, and this was done 
with somewhat the same degree of feel- 
ing involved in putting them up. Little 
remains today of this spirit as is proven 
by the frequency with which one sees 
the tree, which so short a time before 
was the center of gayety, abandoned on 
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the curb, shorn of its finery, dry and 
tinsel streaked. 

Why not end your holidays as gaily 
as they were started by inviting a group 
of friends to come late in the afternoon 
of January 6th to help you either burn 
your greens or cut them up for com- 
post? Follow this little ritual with the 
most delicious and festive buffet supper 
you have ever had. 


New Mass., Seed Regulations 


The Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture has announced the addition of new 
regulations to the Massachusetts Seed Laws. 
designed to give further protection to seed 
buyers. 

Germination standards for many herbs, 
labeling requirements for treated seeds, and 
the stated minimum germination standard 
required for seed being sold in Massachu- 
setts has been raised, and includes nearly 
all agricultural seed. 

The new regulations were approved by 
F. P. Jeffrey, Director of the Mass., Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and Agricul- 
tural Comm., Charles H. McNamara, fol- 
lowing a public hearing at Amherst, Mass., 
and went into effect with the force of law 
on September 1, 1960. A copy may be ob- 
tained from the Mass. Dept. of Agriculture, 
41 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Statement of the Ownership. Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 912, of HortricuLturg, 
monthly at mn, Mass., 
State of Massachusetts 
County of Suffolk SS 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Arno H 
Nehrling who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is Dir. of Publi 
cations of HorticuLture and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

300 Mass. Ave., Boston 
Editor: Gleason Mattoon, 
Boston 
Director of 


lass 


published 


for October 1, 1960. 


300 Mass. Ave., 


Publications: Arno H. Nehrling, 300 
Ave., Boston 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural 
Ave., Boston 

Oliver Wolcott, Pres., Hamilton, Mass 

Edward Dane, Vice-Pres. & Treas., 
Mass. 

Stedman Buttrick, Vice-Pres., Concord, Mass 

Arno H. Nehrling, Sec., Needham, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
r other None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, 
the stockholder or security holder 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and _ belief the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 


Society, 300 Mass. 


Brookline, 


securities are: 
in cases where 
appears on the 


as to 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
83.854. 

ARNO H. 
Director of 


subscribed before me this 3rd day 


NEHRLING 
Publications 
Sworn to and 
of October, 1960 
CYRIL D. HARVIE 

Notary Public 

ssion expires June 26, 1965. 


My commi 





| Gardening Under Glass 


a hobby for the 
entire family 


tm PORGren, 


verity Aluminum Green- 


houses open an exciting new area of 
leisure enjoyment for flower lovers! 

Models for all gardeners—large and 
small. Completely prefabricated. Easy to 
install. Easy to maintain. Priced from 
$187.50. Full line of accessories. 

Your most rewarding hobby will be 
“living with flowers the year ’round”. 


Model B-4 illustrated above ($290) 


Write for color brochure 
price list H110 


Aluminum , Vue. 


14615 Lorain Ave. * Cleveland 11, Ohio 














English Holly Ideal for Christmas 


Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own home 
decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality! Long branches 
carefully selected for perfection, filled with bright scarlet 
berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated so berries and leaves 
will not drop during holidays. 


Packed in gift boxes (Shippod prepaid) 
No. 1 box 20x 9x 4.. ~ $3.25 


Sample Box $1.80 
Send for illustrated: folder 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
Box 5076-H PORTLAND 13, OREGON 





THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


White Scotch Heather 2 for . $6.00 
Variegated Leafed Iris........ $4.00 
Hardy Cedar of Lebanon 5’.... $16.00 
Mahonia Bealei 15” $4.50 
Other Fine Items 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
| 245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield 9, Conn, 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


WOodward 3-2252 


Mas. Lioyvp L. Hucaes, Executive Secretary 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Gift Memberships entered by November 
20 will receive the January 1961 issue of 
Horticutture Macazine. A suitable gift 
card accompanies notification of your gift. 
Derrorr Garpen Center Howmay Fair 


November 2 and 3 


Lepyarp Haut — Ovp Carist Caurca 
970 East Jerrerson AVENUE 
Derrorr 7, Micnican 
Annual sale of garden gadgets, books and 
other items suitable for Christmas giving 

ample free parking. 


“WINTER GREEN” 
December 6-11-1960 


Our Christmas Greens Exhibition at the 
Detroit Historical Museum. ¢ Full of 
decorative suggestions for creating a 
Merry Christmas. 


Monday, December 5—8:00 P.M. 


Preview of Exhibition and reception hon- 
oring Chairmen and exhibitors. Schedules 
sent on request to this office. 


1961 Spring Flower Show 


February 25— March 5 at 


GREAT NEW COBO HALL 


MICHIGAN 


| 














The Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


1960-61 
WINTER LECTURE SERIES 


All Lectures at Horticultural Hall 
Hawaii America’s Garden in the Pacific. 
Dr. Richard A. Howard, Director, 
Arnold Arboretum 
luesday, November 8-8 p.m. 
Christmas Decorations — and the Arnold 
Arboretum Exhibit 
Mon. thru Fri., November 28-December 2 
Mon. 2-5 p.m. — Tues. thru Fri. 9-5 p.m. 
Admission Free to All 
Decorating the Home for Christmas, Mrs. 


Chester Cook, Lexington, Mass. 
Tuesday, November 29 2 :30 p.m. 
Admission: Free to Members — 


Non-Members $1.00 

Christmas Through the Ages, Daniel | 
Foley, Salem, Mass 
Thursday, December 1, 8:00 p.m. 

Man’s Search for Paradise in Cloister and 
Garden, Dr. Clement G. Bowers, Maine 
Ne “ y ork 
Thursday, January 5, 8:00 p.m 

Gardening with Imagination, Carlton B 
Lees, Philadelphia, Pa 
Tuesday, January 17, 8:00 p.m. 

An Island Safari, Margaret M. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Thursday, February 

Alaskan Facts, Fancies and Flowers, Jo 
seph K. Haburay, Westboro, Mass. 
Tuesday, February 14, 8:00 p.m. 

Free to Members and One Guest 


Brine, 


2,8 00 p m 


(Membership Certificate Required) 
Non-Members — 75¢ each lecture 
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Rock Garden Plant Conference 


Plans are now underway for the Third 
International Rock Garden Plant Confer- 
ence which is to be held in London and 
Edinburgh, April 18-28, 1961. Two pre- 
vious conferences, held in 1936 and 1951, 
were also held in England. In order to 
enable more members to attend the con- 
ference, arrangements necessary for a 
chartered flight from New York to London 
are being considered. Members interested 
in participating and desiring more infor- 
mation should contact: American Rock 
Garden Society, Office of the President, 5 
Forest Court, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Castle Now Nature Preserve 

The famous Kimball Castle, overlooking 
Lake Winnipesaukee in Gilford, N. H., 
has been given to the Mary Mitchell Hu- 
mane Fund of Boston by the late Mrs. 
Charlotte Kimball of Concord, N. H. The 
gift included 400 acres of adjoining wood- 
lands which are to be kept in their natural 
state. 

Also, classes in conservation and nature 
study were planned, the first being sched- 
uled this past summer. The castle was 
built around 1890 by Mrs. Kimball's fa- 
ther-in-law, and is a reproduction of a 
German Castle on the Rhine River. 
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Three new categories of member- 
ship were approved by the Executive 
Council of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society at its regular meeting, 
September 21. The purpose of this ac- 
tion is to enable members to take a 
greater part in the work of the Society, 
to contribute toward specific projects 
and programs and to help the Society 
move forward to an increasingly active 
and effective future. 

In addition to the Annual Member- 
ship ($8.00), the Council has pro- 
vided for a Family Membership which 
includes all members of the family 
living in one household ($14.00), a 
contributing membership which in- 
cludes all of the benefits of Family 
Membership plus the opportunity to 
contribute to the program of the 
Society ($25.00), and a Sustain- 


Orchids in various stages of growth 
will be exhibited in the Rooms of the 
Society, Tuesday— Thursday, Novem- 
ber 15-17, by Mr. Engelbert Frako- 
wiak, a member of the American, 
South Eastern, and Greater Philadel 
phia Orchid Societies, and a Certified 
Judge of the American Orchid Society. 
A well known grower, Mr. Frakowiak 
will present step by step information 
in the development of orchids from 
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NEW MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES ESTABLISHED 
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389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Henry D. Miaricx, Presipent 
Cariton B. Lees, Director 


ing Membership which includes Fam- 
ily Membership benefits and the op- 
portunity to designate funds for par- 
ticular projects such as books for the 
library, lecture programs, educational 
exhibits or something the member 
might like to suggest ($50.00). 

In the membership categories other 
than Annual and Life, two tickets to 
all flower shows will be sent automa- 
tically; additional tickets for other 
members of the family will be sent up- 
on request. Garden Visits admissions 
will be handled in a similar fashion. 
Membership cards will have space on 
the back for listing the names of all 
members of the family living in one 
household. All memberships, of 
course, include subscriptions to the 
NEWS and HORTICULTURE in ad- 
dition to the many other benefits. 


seed to flowering plants. Several spe- 
cies and varieties will be on display 
and basic information for growing 
orchids in the house will be available. 
Books and other literature on orchid 
growing will also be on display, as 
well as several invitational arrange- 
ments featuring orchids. This exhibit 
will coincide with the Annual Meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, Wednesday, November 16. 
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Winter Lecture Series 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Winter Series of Lectures for 1960-1961 
begins November 8, at 8 p.M., Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 

“Hawaii—America’s Garden in the 
Pacific’ by Dr. Richard A. Howard, Di- 
rector of the Arnold Arboretum, will be 
the first lecture given. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 2—“Christmas Decora- 
tions—and the Arnold Arboretum Exhibit 
of Plant Materials that Make Them”— 
Monday 2 p.M.-5 p.M., Tuesday through 
Friday 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Garden Club Mem- 
bers, and the Arnold Arboretum Commit- 
tee. Admission is free. Nov. 29 at 2:30 
p.M.—‘“Decorating the Home for Christ- 
mas,” Mrs. Chester Cook, Lexington, 
Mass., renowned artist in creating Christ- 
mas decorations. Admission free to mem- 
bers, non-members $1.00. Dec. 1, 8 P.M.— 
“Christmas Through the Ages,” Daniel J. 
Foley, Salem, Mass., author, lecturer and 
former editor of HorTICULTURE. Jan. 5, 
8 p.m.—“Man’s Search for Paradise in 
Cloister and Garden,” Dr. Clement G. 
Bowers, Maine, New York, eminent scien- 
tist and world authority on rhododendrons 
and azaleas. Jan. 17, 8 p.m.—“Gardening 
with Imagination,” Carlton B. Lees, Direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety. Feb. 2, 8 p.m.—“An Island Safari,” 
Margaret M. Brine, Cambridge, Mass., 
artist, world traveler and photographer. 
Feb. 14, 8 p.m.—‘“Alaskan Facts, Fancies 
and Flowers,” Joseph K. Haburay, West- 
boro, Mass., world traveler, lecturer. 

Admission is free to Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society members and one guest 
(membership certificate required). The 
fee for all others is 75¢ per lecture unless 
otherwise noted. 


Wild Flower Society 

The New England Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society is offering a new course in 
Botany this fall entitled “The World of 
Plant Life” by Nelson Coon. Former in- 
structor of Horticulture and Librarian for 
the Perkins School for the Blind, recent 
President of the New England Botanical 
Club. Mr. Coon is also the author of many 
books, including “Using Wayside Plants.” 

Classes will be held in the Wild Flower 
Society headquarters Friday mornings Oc- 
tober 28, November 4, 11, 18, 25, De- 
cember 2, 9, and 16, from 10:45 to 12:45. 
Subjects will include: economic uses of 
plants, plant structures and plant physiol- 
ogy and photosynthesis, systems and names, 
plants alike and different, plant associa- 
tions past and present, the wildings in 
medicine, and plants poisonous and edible. 
Fee for the course is $10.00 for members 
of the Wild Flower Society and $12.00 
for non-members. To register write or call 
the Wild Flower Society, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, KE 6-7711. 


School For Flower Arrangers 

The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment, sponsored by the Bay Colony Gar- 
den Club, will open the autumn season of 
its 21st year on November 10, at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. Thanksgiving ar- 
rangements will be the theme, and designs 
of dried plant material will be accepted. 


November 1960 


The next class will be held on December 
Ist, when Christmas decorations will be 
featured. 

Classes are open to anyone interested 
and are free to members of the Massachu- 
sets Horticultural Society (membership 
cards required). Non-members pay a small 
registration fee. For additional informa- 
tion write or telephone the Director, Mrs. 
Arthur P. Teele, 168 Dartmouth St., Bos- 
ton. Telephone COpley 7-5499. 


Holly Society of America Meeting 

On November 3 and 4, the Holly So- 
ciety of America will hold its 29th meeting 
on Cape Cod, in Saint Barnabas Episcopal 
Church Parish House, Falmouth, Mass. 

Events of the meeting will feature Holly 
Viewing Trips to Wilfred Wheeler’s Ashu- 
met Farm, J. K. Lilly’s Holly Acres, G. G. 
Whitney's estate and to the Lowell Reser- 
vation in Mashpee, where hollies grow in 
the wild. 
Remarkable Hollyhock Growth 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond P. Chamberlain 
of Falmouth, Mass., who have been holly- 
hock growers for many years, decided to 
see how high a hollyhock would grow if 
given generous quantities of fertilizer. As 
of September 3, the well fed plant had at- 
tained a height of 15 feet, and was still 
growing. By now it may be well past their 
second floor windows. 
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FaLMoutTH ENTERPRISE 





COMING 
EVENTS 


Nov. 1, 2. Chicopee, Mass. Annual Meet- 
ing Mass. Farm Bureau Federation, 
Schine Inn 

Nov. 11-19. Toronto Canada. Royal Agri- 
cultural Winter Fair 

Nov. 13-15. Chicago, Ill. 2nd Annual Mid- 
America Lawn, Garden and Outdoor 
Living Trade Show, Navy Pier 

Nov. 17. Boston, Mass. Lecture, Wild 
Flowers for the Cultivated Garden, Will 
C. Curtis, Wild Flower Society; Horti- 
cultural Hall, 8 p.m. 

Nov. 21, 22. Springfield, Ill. Annual Con- 
vention of the IFC-ISHS, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1. Milwaukee, Wis. 52nd 
Annual Convention, Vegetable Growers 
Assoc. of America, Milwaukee Audi- 
torium-Arena 

Nov. 29, 30. Bethlehem, Pa. Christmas 
Flower Show, Bethlehem Garden Club, 
College Hill Moravian Church 

Dec. 1-3. Sanford, Florida. State Flower 
Show, Florida Federation of Garden 
Clubs, Civic Center, Lake Monroe 

Dec. 3, 4. Portland, Oregon. 7th Annual 
Christmas Show, Oregon Federation of 
Garden Clubs, Multnomah Hotel 

Dec. 4-8. Colorado Springs, Colorado. Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers Assoc. 
Annual Convention, Antler Hotel 

Dec. 6-10, Detroit, Mich. “Winter Green,” 
1960 Christmas Greens Exhibition, 
Michigan Horticultural Society, Detroit 

Historical Museum. 
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CULTURE magazine. 
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Activators Earthworms 
THROW AWAY YOUR PICK AND SHOVEL. En- fare PICTURE FOLDER: “How to make $3,000 


growth. New 


joy cffortless gardening. Spectacular 
discovery E details HORTICULTURAL 
ENGINEERS, Lafayette 4, Alabama 


African “Violets” 


AFRIC AN VIOLETS! 


Free Color C atalos listing 100 
complete descriptions (50 in color) 75¢, up. Green- 
houses oven daily, Sunday afternoon TINARI 
GREENHOUSES, Bethayres 4, Pennsylvania 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN ‘VIOLETS. Send 





for free color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey 
AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, latest 
varieties, unbelievable low prices. Listing for dime, 
refunded on first order. EASTERBROOK, Butler, 
Ohio 

Amaryllis 
HYBRID AMARYLLIS: Large bulbs, mixed colors 10 
for $6. Daylilies collection same. Rare Exotic Plants, 
Lilies. Stamp information. SIGNOR LILYLAND., 
Dover. Florida 
SPECIALIZING in imported named Dutch Amarvl- 


bulbs. Extensive listing 


and other rare 
Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, 


GOEDERT, 


lis, species 
ROBERT D 
Florida 


_ Blueberries 
ARISTOCR ATS—MARVEL OUs 
Largest new varieties, excep- 

organically grown. Price-list 
ALEXANDER'S BLUE- 
Mid- 


BLUEBERRIES 
SWEET FLAVORS. 
tional quality 100% 
available. Fall planting 
BERRY NURSERIES, 1224 Wareham Street, 
dieboro, Massachusetts. 


HORTICULTURE. BOT ANIC “AL BOOKS AND 
LIBRARIES bought and sold. Our sale list 20¢ 
DAVID A. LAWYER, Plains, Montana 


JOHN MESSELAAR BULB COMPANY. 
Massachusetts. Holland Bulb Specialists “the yellow 
house on the hill" Route 1A opp. Marguery restau- 
rant. CHRISTMAS OFFER ROYAL DUTCH HY- 
BRID AMARYLLIS BULBS, extra selected strain and 
of unusual size and quality. Easy to grow just in your 


Ipswich, 


room. ORDER NOW while they last for mailing as 
soon as they are ready and arrive from Holland. We 
mail direct to you or your friends as a perfect living 


white 


Xmas gift. Colors are—pure white, salmon, 

striped pink, orange, winered and scarlet. All Giant 
flowering hybrids. POSTPAID $3.50 each and our 8 
days money back guarantee. During November we 


HOLLAND BULBS 
on our mailing list? 


still have a good stock of quality 
on hand. Do we have y our name 
Telephone Elmwood 6-373 


Business Opportunities 


GROW MUSHROOMS. Celler. Shed and outdoors 
Srare, full time. year round. We pay $4.50 Ib. dried 
We have 29,000 customers. FREE BOOK, MUSH 
ROOMS, Dept. H, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash- 


ington 


Cactus and Succulents 


CACTUS & SUCCULENTS. Special Collection of 12 
most unusua! plants from Mexico. Africa and South 
America, only $3.00 postpaid. ROBERT MEYER, Box 
S21, Vista, California 


Christmas Decorations 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER on Wreaths, Center- 
pieces, Roping by Maine's Leading Florist. M 
CLARK, INC Park Street, Elisworth, Maine 


Cyclamen 


SPECIES IN CULTIVATION. Send for list 
Tubers Cyclamen neapolitanum, europeum or 
$2.50 per dozen. DELKIN’S BULBS, 
Bellevue, Wash 


ALI 
Large 
repandum 
Hunts Point 


588 








Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms.” 
“How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers with 
Earthworms”. OAKHAVEN—III, Ce- 


Yearly, 
Included free: 
Domesticated 
dar Hill, Texas 





Evergreens 





HARDIEST HOLLIES AND RARE RHODODEN- 
DRONS—Our new catalog is yours free. Describes 
unusual and hardy evergreens for the discrimi- 


mat. 
nating gardener. Special holly offer. Limited Supply 
Write now! ARBOR-WAY NURSERIES, INC., South 


I incoin. Massachusetts 


BABY ‘EVERGREENS, 
mentals and Xmas Tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons. Flowering Shrubs. Blueberries. CATALOG 
FREE, GIRARD NURSERIES, Geneva. Ohio. 


SEEDS, SEEDL INGS. orna- 


Flower Arrangements _ 





CAREFULL y SELECTED EQUIPMENT 





for flower 


arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illus- 
trated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, 
H-11, Hawthorne, New York 

NATU RAL DRIED FOLIAGES. PODS. F FLOV OWERS 


and CONES. 300 different kinds. New Catalog 20¢. 
JUNIOR'S PLANT SHOP, Glen Street, Rowley, Mass 





Garden Supplies 





COMPOST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 


with storage bin. HOME GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 

Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass. 
Geraniums 

GERANIUMS: ZONALS; ODD; Rare: Unusual Ivy- 


Lady Washington. Cata- 
COOK'S GERANIUM 


leaf; Scentedieaf; Fancyleaf; 
log 25¢. Write for Srecials 
NURSERY, Sterling, Kansas 
ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG ioe 
ties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved 
C. MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue, 
California 


Finest varie 
HOLMES 


Los Altos 


Gladiolus 


DIGGING LIST READ ADY. Buy 
now and save 20%. Red Emperor tulip bulbs, top 
size $8.00 per 100. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GAR- 
DENS, Webster, New York 





GLADIOLUS FALL 


Ground Cover ‘Plants 


MYR RTI E (VINCA MINOR) PACHYSANDRA 
ENGLISH IVY. Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. 
Hundred, $10.00. Five Hundred. $45.00. Prenaid 


GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East Antietam, 
Hagersiown, Maryland 





Hardy Cypripediums 














THE L ADY SLIPPERS. Acaule (Pink), Pubescens 
(Yellow) and Showy Reginae (Pink-White). $1.00 each 
or 3 for $2.50 Postpaid. ALLAN’S GARDEN, 532 
Central Avenue, Osseo, Minnesota 
“Hollies 

We can't grow all the Hollies, so. WE : ONLY GROW 
THE BEST. Complete list 25¢: refunded with first 
order. NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Man- 
heim 8. Pennsylvania 

FREE BOOKLET. See our ad on page 576. EARLE 
DILATUSH, Robbinsville, New Jersey. “Growing 


hardy Hollies for over 40 years” 





House Plants 


HARD. TO-FIND INDOOR PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
New 1961 catalog unusual supplies for African Vio- 
lets, Gloxinias, Tropicals, all indoor plants. Every- 
thing from plastic pots to new designs in fluorescent 
light equipment. 60 illustrated pages. Send 20¢ in 
stamps or coin. HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 981H, 
Oxford, Maryland 


House Plants 





BYOPHLLUMS, 2 different. Other house plants mixed 
from 3” pots. No list. 2 for $1.35. "MARZELL 
BRANTLEY, 800 North Third Street, West Monroe, 
Louisiana 

GENONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant 
specialist for 50 years. Illustrated catalog with color, 
25 cents. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson Con- 
necticut. 
LOVELY 
Gesneriads. 








exotic foliage and blooms. 
Free descriptive cata- 


plants, 
Fuchias. 


tropical 
Begonias, 





log. GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS, 6102 Richfield 
Rd., Yorba Linda, California 

FERNS. BEGONIAS, GESNERIADS, Rare House 
Plants. New illustrated Fall catalog 25¢. TROPICAL 
PARADISE GREENHOUSE, 8825 West 79th St., 


Overland Park, Kansas. 


HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Complete collections, 
Begonias, Geraniums, Herbs, Rarities, Illustrated cat- 
alog 25¢. Fall List freee MERRY GARDENS, Cam- 
den, Maine. 








Lilies 








FORMOSANUM LIL y. Beautiful, Fall-flowering, 
hardy garden lily. Large, fragrant, Easter-lily like 
flowers, August—October. Flowering size bulbs, 10— 


$2.00; 50—$9.00; postpaid. Order now for Fall plant- 
ing. WOLFF’S LILY GARDENS, 139H, N. High- 
land, Springfield, Pa 


LILIES—PYRETHRUM—RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
—Unusual Shrubs. Find them in Gardenside Gossip, 
our interes:ing n°ws sheet, reacy in September. It's 
FREE, GARDENSIDE, Shelburne, Vermont 


Music-Instrue: ions 








POE MS NEEDED for musical setting and recording. 
Send poems. Free examination. CROWN MUSIC 
COMPANY, 49-HC West 32 Street, New York 1. 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED! Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 1650 Broadway, New York 
19, Y 








__ Of Interest to Women 


c ANDL _EMAKING & DECORATING. Terrific Hob- 
by. Great BUSINESS. Learn fascinating molding, 
dipping, creating and decorating candles for year- 
‘round demand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, anni- 
versaries, All Events. Spare time fun and extra in- 
come now, expand to colorful candle shop later. No 
age limit. Write for Free Facts on home instruction 
method. CANDLE INSTITUTE, Dept. X-138, Fall- 
brook, Calif 








MAKE “GOOD income typing at home! 
formation $1 (refundable). RYCO SERVICE, 
Fifth Avenue, Suite 1102, New York 10 


Detailed in- 
210-E 





Charge for 
year. 


home for stores. No 
our fifth successful 


SEW 
material to fill 


Aprons at 
orders. In 





Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bastrop 82. Louisiana 
Orchids 
COMPLETE LIST of plants, species and hybrids 





Write for free catalog. MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS, Dept. H, Monroe, Michigan 








Pecans 
PEC ANS. L: arge hand selected nuts. Delivered 5 Ibs., 
$3.50; 10 Ibs., $6.50; 25 ibs., $15.00. Shelled meats 


$1.95 per Ib. B.C. BREWTON CO., Claxton, Georgia. 


Pine Cones 








BOOKLET. PICTU RES tiny cones to foot 
usual all-cone wreaths; December evergreens, 
ERN TREE CONES, Corvallis, Oregon 


long. Un- 
WEST- 








Post Cords 





POST CARDS depicting 


in beautiful natural color 


flowers. Six for only 25¢ postpaid. Send stamps or 
coin to POST CARDS, Mass. Horticultural Society, 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 
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Rare Plants, Shrubs and Trees 
35.000 OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 50 states 
Other rare plants—catalog 35¢. Folder-trees to dwarf 

15¢. RARE PLANT CLUB, Route 1—Box 155, 


Mill Valley, California 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chinese 
Witchhazel, Skimmia and other choice plants. Write 
for free list. Open weekends only, 9 to 5:30. WOOD- 
LAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkiomenville, 
RD 1, Penna 


Special Announcements 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENFRS, 194 
Old Country Road, Mineola, New York, cordially 
invites gardeners to join their membershir Annual 
dues $8.00 





Strelitzia Reginae 
BIRD OF PARADISE. 
Makes an excellent pot plant 
with brilliant colors of orange, blue and gold. $4.95 
each prepaid. (Blooming size $10.00 prepaid). Cul- 
tural instructions included. DOIGE’S NURSERY, 
(Wholesale Grower), 2822 Washington Boulevard, 
Venice, California 


An exotic tropical evergreen 
Flowers are splashed 


Sun Dials 


bronze, very orna 
Catalog 
Hamp- 


SUN DIALS in beautiful solid 
mental. Many models, low prices, postpaid 
free. OWEN, Box 54H, New Ipswich, New 
shire 
Terrarium Supplies 

CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES. WOODLAND MATE- 
RIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
service, instructions Illustrated folder 10¢. 
A. ALLGROVE, North Wilmington, Mass 


Tulip Bulbs 
100 LARGE TOP GRADE bulbs, assorted varieties 
and colors, $6.95 postpaid. 25 or 50 at 100 rate 
Money-back Guarantee. List. Dept. ¢ TWINING 
BRIDGE NURSERY, P. O. Box 202, Langhorne, Pa 


Violets | 





HARDY VIOLETS . Descriptive Catalogue with 
Recipes Send S0¢ deduct from first order 
VISTA VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte Vista, Vista, 
California 





Wildflowers 

Send for cataloge—WILDFLOWER AND WILD 
TREE SEEDS—over 600 different kinds. Send $.50 
to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley, Calif 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds to 
brighten a shady nook. Send now for free catalogue 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, Pennsyl- 


Vania 

















Wilt-Pruf 
See our ad page 578. THROUGH SPECIAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS you may order by mail direct from 


NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Manheim 
8, Pennsylvania. Price $4.50 quart delivered 


oy “Help Wanted 





GARDENER, experienced with references for com- 
plete charge 4 acres, trees, lawns, shrubs, flowers, 
current salary and four room house 


vegetables 
P. O. Box 148, Princeton, New Jersey 


Please write 





Position . Wa nted 





GARDENER, presently employed, age thirty, single, 
Horticultural School graduate desires position with 
challenge and future in the vicinity of Boston. Ex- 
of grounds, greenhouse, orchard 
and management Excellent references and  back- 
ground. If interested write c/o HORTICULTURE, 
Box 185, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass 


November 1960 


perienced in the care 


New Under The Sun 


from page 562 


On a nearby wire trellis grew a vine 
with single, alternating dark green oval 
leaves about three inches long. Several 
terminal clusters of brilliant five-pet- 
aled coral flowers first drew attention, 
but the unusual climber was quickly 
identified as Plumbago. Senora Chapa, 
an ardent gardener and plant collector, 
told us this exotic woody vine (P. in- 
dica) found by a French botanist in 
Yucatan, had been hard to establish. 
Acquiring such a rarity would be dif- 
ficult, but I’ve seen it, photographed it, 
and found it mentioned in some refer- 
ence books. 

Cuernavaca with its tropical atmos- 
phere seems a mecca for plant collectors. 
It was truly exciting to find pink lasi- 
andra (Melastoma malabathricum), 
sometimes called Indian rhododendron, 
in Mrs. C. H. E. Phillips’ shrub border. 
This was in definite bush form, with 
woody branches bearing hairy oval 
leaves two or more inches in length 
that turn yellow with age. When the 
hairy buds at branch tip open, the flow- 
ers are a striking lavender-tinted pink 
with deep rose, up-curving stamens. 
The shrub is more often propagated by 
cuttings than by seed. 

Purple lasiandra or Glory bush (Ti- 
bouchina semidecandra) a hairy Bra- 
zilian shrub called Princess Flower in 
Hawaii, for its royal purple flowers and 
purple curving anthers, is a much bet- 
ter known member of this same family. 
Like my hibiscus I keep a young plant 
coming along, always amazed to have 
the green buds turn deep rose before 
the purple flower tip begins to show. It 
blooms from early spring in the green- 
house, throughout summer at the sea- 
shore, well into the dark season. Unfor- 
tunately, the lovely flowers last only a 
day, but they keep coming weeks on 
end from the same terminals. Because 
it tends to climb over everything, I cut 
it back severely when the blooming pe- 
riod is over. It seems to thrive on regular 
potting soil, with ample feedings, wa- 
tering, and sunshine. Despite its hairy 
leaves, it welcomes a mist spray along 
with the other greenhouse inhabitants. 

It seems odd that Black-eyed Susan 
and Sky flower (both Thunbergia) her- 
baceous vines should both be growing 
side by side up a stone pillar as we saw 
them do in Fortin. Except for its dark 
center and orange coloring T. alata 
bears little resemblance to its name. It 
is a low climber with everblooming five- 
petaled flowers, and ovate narrow leaves 
with winged leaf stems. Propagated 
from cuttings or seed, if the growing 
season is long, it prefers some shade, 


needing ample water and a rich soil if 
in fuil sun. 

The pale lavender-blue blossoms of 
T. laurifolia, with a white or yellow 
funnel opening into five, broad, four- 
inch lobes, make a dramatic splash 
across a trellis top or tile-bordered roof. 
With long, narrow, smooth leaves and 
a propensity for rapid growth, this high 
climber is an excellent vine for screen- 
ing. Cuttings grow easily. Reproducing 
the exact shade of blue against the bril- 
liance of a Mexican sky is something 
else again. 

A golden-throated, gloxinia-like royal 
blue flower that bloomed on a low com- 
pact hedge of shiny green leaves along 
the driveway of the Elcano Hotel in 
Acapulco, turned out to be my third 
surprise. Having thought of Thunbergia 
as a vine, it was most enlightening to 
discover T. erecta was a _ slender- 
branched shrub suitable for a hedge or 
pot plant. Erecta prefers semi-shade 
with plenty of water. I hope to acquire 
either cuttings or seeds of this exquisite 
flower with its yellow trumpet, and 
when it is established in my greenhouse 
I shall again be able to point out some- 
thing new under the sun. 


Purple Lasiandra (Glory Bush) 





PURPLE FOLIAGE PLANTS 


A FEW HOUSE PLANTS have leaves 
which are purple on top; purple under 
sides are a little more numerous perhaps 
but there is one whose foliage is purple 
both on top and underneath. I refer to 
the delightful but litthe known Set- 
creasea, Purple Heart. It is worth mak 
ing a concentrated effort to secure. 

My first Setcreasea was a tired look- 
ing plant about a foot tall, lying on its 
side unnoticed and unwanted among as- 
sorted small plants on a florist’s bench. 
It looked as if it had flowered or was 
about to flower. The girl at the counter 
did not know its name but thought that 
although ic did not bloom, it was sup- 
posed to be a pretty purple, especially 
if kept in the sun. 

At home I transplanted it to a six- 
inch pot, watered it well, staked up its 
leaning stem and put it in my sunniest 
window. 


Epitn S. AsBottT 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


It retaliated by becoming two feet 
tall in a few months, producing three 
fine offshoots at its base and sending out 
an additional growth of 34” lavender- 
pink, three-petaled flowers. These have 
appeared one at a time on several suc- 
cessive days about a week apart. One 
flower lasts a day, but although they are 
ephemeral they come in such regular 
sugcession that their brave size and or- 
chid-like color makes a fair showing. 
The flowers, however, are not the most 
important reason for growing Setcrea- 
séa. 

Ihe thick, all-purple leaves are six 
or seven inches long, an inch wide at 
their widest part, the margins being 
decorated with attractive rough hairs. 

From Mexico, Setcreasea delights in 
all the sun available. It should be al- 


lowed to dry out, and then watered 
thoroughly. It is easily propagated by 


Gynura aurantiaca (Velvet Plant) 


rooting in soil, sand or water, and likes 
a cool window rather than a hot one. 


When my plant had reached two 
feet, I wondered about its use as a hang- 
ing plant and withdrew its support. 
The additional weight caused the brit- 
tle stem to snap at the pot’s edge. I left 
the off-shoots to grow in the original 
pot and staked my inadvertently ac- 
quired cutting in a separate pot where 
it rooted without wilting. 

Setcreasea may be used in the border, 
but it is not hardy. This, however, 
seems poor treatment for a plant which 
excels as a pot plant for indoors. I like 
to use three pots of it, trained upward 
on tall stakes to create a year-round 
screen of solid purple in one window, 
top to bottom. 

S. striata is a low-growing creeper, 
striped white, with rich purple under- 
neath. Purple Heart keeps its color well 
even after a series of dak days, thereby 
differing from the Chinése velvet plant, 
Gynura aurantiaca, whose deep purple 
leaves (on top only) are so thickly 
haired that they seem to have a velvet- 
like texture. Even the heavy stem is 
covered with purple and violet hairs. 

Dark weather fades S. striata’s ter- 
minal leaves to green, but sun restores 
their color. A sunny window is indi- 
cated, then, and it needs to be kept 
moist. Older leaves seem to hold their 
color well. It is propagated by cuttings. 

Its loose clustered, yellow-orange 
flowers are rather insignificant, but do 
have some interest value. 

Another excellent plant, this one 
with a purple underside and a deep 
green top, is Rhoeo discolor, variously 
called Moses-in-the-bulrushes, Baby-in- 
the-cradle and Moses-in-a-boat. It is a 
stiffer growing plant than Setcreasea, 
needing no support. The small wax- 
white flowers are borne in thick clusters 
inside their boat-shaped calyx. I keep 
this plant on brackets at middle-window 
height (higher might cut too much sun 
from them) so an observer may look up 
and see the purple reverse side, the 
green uppers naturally turning their 
faces to the light. 

Zebrina purpusi has longish, hairy 
leaves, green on top and purple under- 
neath. It is interesting to note that Ze- 
brina, Rhoeo, Setcreasea, other Trades- 
cantias and Wandering Jew seem to 
overlap, all having some of the spider- 
wort characteristics. 

For striking accents, contrast the 
purple foliage against deep blue _pot- 
tery, or add a single African violet or 
dark blue aechmea hybrid, Foster's Fa- 
vorite. Water moderately—the water 
poured into the center receptacle from 
which the flower stalk emerges. Its glos- 
sy, wine-purple foliage will provide a 
colorful, happy setting for you. 
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